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The Week. 

The President, in a letter, assures 
Congress that he has “carefully exam- 
ined” into all the charges of misman- 
agement at Panama, and found every 
one to be “without foundation in any 
shape or form.” It is certain, however, 
that, with whatever zeal he may have 
confuted outside slanderers, he has not 
even read the accusations made by his 
own subordinates. His message went 
to Congress along with the report of 
the Panama Commission, which com- 
prises the report of the Chief Engi- 
neer, Mr. Stevens. It is plain that Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot even have glanced at 
that; otherwise he could not have put 
himself into such open contradiction of 
its statements. Parallel columns will 
show the nature of this collision be- 
“tween the Chief Magistrate and the 
Chief Engineer: 


THE PRESIDENT. 


All the work so far 
has been done not only 
with the utmost expe- 
dition, but in the most 
careful and thorough 
manner. 











THE PNGINEER. 
Thousands of yards of 
material were loaded and 
hauled by this equip- 
ment, over these tracks, 
to land dumps, the latter 
improperly located and 
in character unsuited to 
the end in view. Doubt- 
less the original purpose 
under which this work 
was undertaken was a 
wise one, but the long 
continuance of it, and 
the utter absence, as far 
as could be learned, of 
any thought or attempt 
to plan ai systematic 
method of handling the 
work as a whole, would 
seem to be open to grave 
er'ticism. 





The part of the message dealing with 
the high salaries paid by the President’s 
order, might be set as a useful exercise 
for the first class in logic. First, Mr. 
Roosevelt telis us, “Men fit for the work 
will not undertake it unless they are 
well paid.” Presently we learn, “Among 
the men fit to do the task only those 
with a genuine sense of public spirit and 
eager to do the great work for the 
work’s sake can be obtained.” But the 
President’s blunder goes deeper than 
formal logic. He knows, and every one 
knows, that the chief cause of the outcry 
against the high salaries he has assign- 
ed out of the Panama $10,000,000, was 
the discovery that he had used one of 
them to take care of a personal friend. 
He talks now about the need of high 
pay for those who have to work in “the 
peculiar conditions of the tropical land,” 
but the scandal was in his ordering $10,- 
000 a year paid to an intimate who had 
not to go south of the tropic of Wasb- 
ington, and even there had little or no- 





thing to do. Of that bit of gross favor- 
itism the President became so ashamed 
that he agreed, on the urging of Repub- 
lican Senators, to abolish the useless of- 
fice; but now he rails at “any attempt 
to cut down the salaries” as “ruinous.” 
Was it ruinous when his waste of the 
public funds on his crony Bishop was 
detected, and he was compelled to re 
cede from it? Of course, there will be a 
Congressional investigation of the whole 
thing. Senator Hale and Senator Gor- 
man are at one in this. It has long 
been inevitable. Congress would be crim- 
inally negligent if it did not look into 
the scandals. Secretary Taft himself, 
in his severe criticism of some of the 
methods of Chairman Shonts, has just 
shown how grave are the financial and 
other irregularities to be inquired into. 
All the Presidential shouting in the 
world cannot divert attention from the 
facts. 


Washington dispatches make it clear 
that there is daily less and less likeli- 
hood of the ratification of the Santo 
Dominican treaty. The President is re- 
ported to have consented to “any amend- 
ments” in order to secure its adoption, 
but there is known to be at least one 
Republican Senator who will not vote 
for it under any circumstances, in which 
case at least five Democratic votes will 
be needed if it is to be ratified. It seems 
hardly possible that these will be forth- 
coming; indeed, it is an open secret that 
there are several Republicans who, if 
they dared, would also vote against it, 
not more because of lack of sympathy 
with the Dominican programme than 
as a check to an over-hasty President. 
Meanwhile, every day’s delay makes it 
plainer that if there is one thing the 
country is not crying for, it is the task 
of policing the Caribbean, and financial- 
ly supervising any rotten republic which 
may appeal for our aid on the theory of 
danger from @ foreign Power. Even the 
warmest friends of Mr. Roosevelt should 
welcome a Senatorial checkmate in this 
matter; it can only make him a more 
useful President during the rest of his 
term if it is brought home to him that 
there are some things which the Execu- 
tive cannot do by himself, “anyhow.” 


To find an argument for the derelict 
Dominican treaty in the flight of Mora- 
les and in his subsequent fruitless re- 
volt against his own vice-president, re- 
quires ingenuity of the robustly optim- 
istic sort. Morales among the revolu- 
tionists, we are now told, actually clears 
the air. We see that the treaty was no 
mere gentleman’s agreement between 
Presidents, but a pact between “entities.” 
Morales passes, but the Dominican en- 





tity persists with needs as crying as 
ever. All these things must 
preted in the light of the 
dialectic contained in Mr. 
state papers. When he is bent on ma} 
ing a treaty with a nation, he can always 
see an entity flawless, and, in Billow's 
word, eminently “treatyable,” 
the eye of flesh some turbulent 
country may be giving all the outward 
tokens of a multiple personality mo: 
than Protean. Yet this comfortable con- 
fidence must, in Mr. Roosevelt's case, be 
disturbed by a personal twinge. The 
treaty was, after all, negotiated Ww 
one Carlos Morales. 


be inter 
benevolent 
Roosevelt's 


though to 
little 


The House leaders have good reason 
for apprehension when they take stock 
of the assets of the present “insurgent” 
movement. To begin with, the opponents 
of the Statehood bill and the opponents 
of the Philippine tariff are different sets 
of persons, so that a coalition means a 
clear gain to both sides. Then, for a 


leader, the dissenting movement has the 


veteran chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, on whom 
every candidate has to depend every 
other year for a multitude of material 
and other favors. It has issues, more 
over, on which spirited and popular 


pleas can be made with very little ef- 
fort, and are not so easy to answer. “We 
are not opposing Philippine free trade,” 
they say; “we are only insisting that 
the differential which the In 
iquitous Sugar Trust shall be removed 
We are not opposing the creation of 
new States; we are only striving to pre 
vent the annihilation of a 
wealth that deserves to be made a sov- 
ereign State.” Of course, the two ques- 
tions have nothing at all to do with each 
other, but their pendency at the same 
time has given the chance, and such is 
the way of politics. 


protects 


common- 


The tangle over the Statehood bill is 
‘evidently taking on a more serious as- 
pect. If the opponents of this bill can 
effect a combination with the opponents 
of the Philippine tariff and muster fifty- 
eight insurgents in all, both these mea- 
sures can be kept from passing the 
House. Meanwhile, the early reports 
that sentiment in Arizona was gradu 
ally becoming reconciled to the amal 
gamation of that Territory with New 
Mexico, are now being counteracted by 
such violent and threatening protests as 
were made at Tucson on Sunday, when 
David 8. Rose, who, though mayor of 
Milwaukee, is nevertheless a spokes- 
man for the Territory 1,500 miles away, 
proposed “to let the streets of Tucson 
run with the blood of martyrs” rather 
than consent to the “Infamous” joint 
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Statehood plan. What appears to us the 
obviously sensible course—to admit the 
Oklahoma-Indian Territory State at 
once and let the Southwestern Terri- 
tories go for the present—seems hardly 
to be considered. There are said to be 
“tactical” considerations which make 
the two propositions practically insep- 
arable. Just what these considerations 
are we have never seen explained. If 
the interests which are trying so hard 
to keep Arizona intact were also inter- 
ested in having Oklahoma admitted, 
there would be an obvious basis for a 
compromise; but this is not the case. 
The separate Statehood men in the 
Southern tier have no more interest in 
the more northern Territories, as some 
one’ has said, than in the canals on 
Mars. With those Territories admitted, 
as every one acknowledges they ought 
to be, the arguments and secret influ- 
ences in Arizona would be neither more 
nor less potent than they are to-day. 


The fight to exclude liquor from the 
Indian half of the new State is not 
based purely on sentimental grounds. 
Men like Capt. McKennon, a former 
member of the Dawes Commission, who 
is a leader of the anti-saloon forces, 
argue that prohibition for a period of 
twenty years or more is necessary to the 
orderly development of the tribes. It is 
true that there are now six whites to 
one Indian in the Territory, but there 
is no logical reason for putting liquor 
into the hands of the six in order to 
help them despoil the one—for that is 
what it comes to. Railway and town-site 
promoters, land-grabbers, and the sim- 
ple grafters are arrayed against the 
Indians to whom the tribal lands have 
been allotted. To arm these pirates with 
liquor is to double their destructive 
power. Even to put one of their tools on 
the bench is to give them undue advan- 
tage. Thus far President Roosevelt has 
unwittingly aided the spoilers. The Sen- 
ate should insist upon a thorough air- 
ing of Indian Territory politics, and de- 
mand of Senator Beveridge the real rea- 
son why there is hesitation about car- 
rying out the Government's pledge to 
keep liquor from the Indians of the Five 
Tribes. 


If the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
before which the opponents of Luman 
lr’. Parker, jr., are urging that his nom- 
ination as United States judge for the 
Northern District of Indian Territory 
be rejected, la inclined to go into the 
matter, it will find scandalous material. 
Briefly, the trouble in the Territory is 
graft. Young Mr. Parker, son of the gen- 
eral counsel of the “ 'Frisco” Railway, 
with a large mileage in Indian Terri- 
tory, is only one of the pawns in tle 
game played by the railway promoters 
and the Western saloon and brewing in- 
tereats, Whether it Is true or not that 
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Parker, while acting as Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney, was in actual criminal 
alliance with the whiskey-sellers and 
brewers, does not matter except as it 
affects his own case. The fact that these 
interests are powerful enough to secure 
such an appointment, and to keep a man 
like Pliny L. Soper to the fore in the 
discussion of Senators for the new State, 
is sufficient cause for anxiety. While 
the Statehood bill is on the very thresh- 
old of Congress, no provision has yet 
been made for securing continued pro- 
hibition in that portion of the new 
State which is to be made up of the five 
Indian nations. 


From the debate on the Philippine 
tariff bill it is easy to see why Speaker 
Cannon and the stand-patters so dread 
having the tariff question “opened.” 
Every time it is opened, such disagree- 
able facts pop out! On Friday the 
House had some of them in full sight— 
the surrender of the Republican party 
to the Sugar Trust in the matter of the 
differential, its dread of allowing a fair 
vote on the abolition of that unneces- 
sary and oppressive duty, the alleged 
bargain between the Speaker and the 
President to sacrifice tariff reauction for 
the sake of railway-rate legislation— 
all the long record of selfishness and 
inconsistency. Whenever the Demo- 
crats are given a chance, they press 
home these truths. The Republican 
complaint is that they do not accept 
the Philippine bill without a word. It 
is a measure of tariff reduction, isn’t 
it? Certainly; and we presume the 
Democrats will vote for it. But it 1s 
their duty to try to amend it in order to 
give relief to tariff-ridden Americans as 
well as Filipinos. If they succeed, with 
the aid of some Republicans, in mak- 
ing the measure so just and beneficial 
that the Republican party managers 
dare not let it pass, the country will be 
in no doubt where to place the responsi- 
bility. 


Gov. Guild’s characterization, in his 
first message to the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, of the Commonwealth's dele- 
gation in Congress as a “strong man de- 
manding aggressive action of his peers” 
in the matter of tariff revision, loses 
impressiveness as the roll of her repre- 
sentatives is called. Lodge is for re- 
adjustment, but it must be done by the 
Republicans in such a careful way that 
“no interest shall suffer.” Senator 
Crane does not “demand” anything, so 
far as the public knows. Of the eleven 
Republican Representatives in the 
‘House, Mr. McCall stands almost alone 
as a vigorous, intelligent exponent of 
the undoubted sentiment for revision 
that exists in Massachusetts. His re- 
assignment to the Committee on Ways 
and Means was the only recognition by 
the Speaker of this supposedly aggres- 








sive demand for revision. Mr. Gillett’s 
place on the Appropriations Committee 
is one of distinction, and his chairman- 
ship of the committee on refoim in the 
civil service is an evidence that he is 
a valuable man—but not necessarily in 
a fight for free hides. Of the other 
two chairmanships allotted to Massa- 
chusetts, “Son-in-law Gussie’ Gardner 
has that on Industrial Arts and Expo- 
sitions, and Mr. Lawrence that on Ex- 
penditures in the War Departm:nt. Gov. 
Guild will have to revise his figure of 
speech likening these men to the foun- 
ders of Massachusetts who “set their 
‘hands to the rocks and forests,” and 
who sang amidst the storm, “and the 
stars heard, and the sea.” 





Senator Blackburn’s defeat in Ken- 
tucky will relieve the Senate of one 
member who can well be spared, and 
there are flattering rumors of Senator 
Gorman’s coming retirement. His giv- 
ing up of the minority leadership in the 
Senate is said to be certain. Senator 
Bailey has been asked to become his suc- 
cessor, but announces that he will not 
accept the post, since he has “not ac- 
quired the art of being agreeable under 
all circumstances.” Strong convictions 
and a sharp tongue are, we must admit, 
usually regarded as a disqualification in 
a party manager, but without good rea- 
son, we think. John Sharp Williams 
can say rasping things as well as Senator 
Bailey, yet he has not failed as a leader 
on that account. Indeed, we think the 
Democrats in the Senate might decidedly 
benefit by the substitution of Mr. Bailey’s 
intellectual and outspoken vigor for the 
oleaginous and secret ways of Senator 
Gorman. We think that Republican 
Senators would agree, in private at least, 
that there is no Democratic Senator 
whom they more respect—or fear—in de- 
bate than Senator Bailey. It is a queer 
comment on political standards that 
such a man should be thought not a de- 
sirable leader of his party. 


The campaign for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Georgia 
waxes and wanes in interest as the two 
chief rivals, Hoke Smith of the Atlanta 
Journal and Clark Howell of the Con- 
stitution, discover new supplies of po- 
litical ammunition. It seems to turn 
just now on the question, “Is it nec- 
essary to take any further action to dis- 
franchise the negroes of Georgia in or- 
der to guarantee white domination?’ 
The Journal declares that nothing else 
than an educational qualification will 
make Georgia safe. But the Constitu- 
tion quotes Senator Money of Mississippi 
to prove that an educational qualifica- 
tion, instead of reducing the negro vote, 
actually increases it, in proportion to 
the white vote. The simple old pro- 
vision inserted in the Georgia Consti- 
tution by Robert Toombs, requiring a 
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voter to pay his poll tax, is, it is urged, 
more effective than anything else in 
keeping the negroes from voting. Sen- 
ator Money says: “The educational! test 
may operate to create a desire to qualify 
themselves on the part of a few of the 
ambitious negroes, but it has absolute:y 
nothing to do with keeping the negro 
masses from the polls. I am sure this 
is true in Mississippi.” Georgia is cer- 
tainly “safe” in any case, and the cam- 
paign is serving to show the decreasing 
importance of this political bugbear. 





The selection of Wadsworth as Speak- 
er of the New York Assembly is what 
patrons of the prize-ring would call a 
bad knock-out for Odell. The boss mts- 
tered fewer votes than most people ex- 
pected. True, he was opposed by the 
State administration; but then, only a 
few short months ago, he was absolute 
master of the machine, and he inno- 
cently looked for the support of many 
men who owed to him their positions as 
members of the Legislature and as in- 
cumbents of office under Roosevelt and 
under Higgins. He looked in vain. The 
professional politician does not spend 
himself on sentimental attachments; in- 
different to charges of ingratitude, he 
turns to the rising, not the setting, sun. 
Odell, kicked down the Capitol steps as 
ostentatiously as he himself kicked Platt 
down them not long since, has nothing 
to console him but Platt’s philosophy of 
defeat as phrased by Isaiah: “The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib.” The owner seems to be 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Gov. Higgins’s recommendations on 
election reform are sound so far as they 
zo. No one but Senators Platt and De- 
pew will be disposed to dispute his dic- 
tum that “no [business] corporation ex- 
ists which includes among its lawful 
purposes the right to donate its moneys 
to influence an election. The practice is 
morally as well as legally wrong.” In 
view of recent revelations we do not 
believe the Legislature can hesitate to 
adopt the Governor’s recommendation: 
“that the making of political payments 
by corporations be made a penal offence, 
and that all officers and agents of such 
corporations knowing or approving 
thereof be subject to fine and imprison- 
ment.” Some members may offer the 
amendment “fine or imprisonment,” but 
the “and” should stay. The Governor 
is not very explicit as to the direct pri- 
mary and a new ballot law, but his heart 
is, we trust, in the right place. The 
most important topic of the message is 
insurance legislation. Here, too, the 
Governor deals largely in generalities; 
but he has the excellent excuse that 
courtesy compels him to wait for the re- 
port of the legislative committee. Gov. 
Higgins is also ready for thoroughgoing 


-changes, though, in the effort to be ju- 





dicial, he falls into the Roosevelt style 
of teetering: We must have a law which 
Shall be “drastic but practicable, radi- 
cal but sane,” framed in a spirit which 
shall be “courageous but not hysterical.”’ 
Specifically, he would have the State De- 
partment of Insurance more vigilant; the 
investments of the company more care- 
fully safeguarded; the expenditures 
for salaries and the other purposes 
more closely scrutinized. The directors 
should have no conflicting business con- 
nections; the policies should be free from 
complexity and ambiguity; ard the 
gains of the companies should be equi- 
tebly distributed. Here is a task for 
men. 


State Senator Brackett’s resolution 
asking Depew to resign has thus far 
done nothing more than provoke acri- 
‘monious discussion. Senator Bracke.t 
himself cannot expect that the Legis- 
lature will go to the length of formaily 
condemning Depew. That would be too 
ghastly a piece of hypocrisy. If our leg- 
islators test Depew’s conduct by com- 
paring it with their own, they will 
probably agree with Senator Malby that 
the versatile representative of the Van- 
derbilts is “one of the grand characters 
of this country, and one of the great 
characters of the civilized world.”” Sen- 
ator Brackett complained that Depew 
received from the Equitable $20,000 a 
year for which no services were ren- 
dered. Depew can retort that various 
members of the Legislature enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Mutual Life’s “House 
of Mirth,” and received from the sever- 
ai insurance companies more than $20,- 
000 a year—for all of which valuable 
services were rendered. A virtuous Leg- 
islature which tries to get Depew out 
of the United States Senate should ler 
judgment begin with the House of God 
—find out what members have been in 
the pay of the insurance lobby, and 
scourge them from the consecrated halls 
of the Capitol. But whatever may be 
said for or against Depew and his crit- 
ics, the Brackett resolutions fairly ex- 
press the sober opinion of citizens of 
this State. On a popular vote these 
discredited statesmen would be beaten 
out of sight. They grossly misrepre- 
sent the intelligence and morality of 
New York. 


After a long and costly trial, Charles 
Gilhooley and a_ fellow-slugger, to- 
gether with five labor-union officials of 
Chicago, have been convicted of “con- 
spiracy to do bodily injury to a work- 
man who refused to leave his place 
when a strike was called.” The News 
of Chicago, which cannot be accused of 
antagonism to “labor,” declares that the 
verdict is just. The evidence showed 
that the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
Union, being on strike, hired three pro- 





fessional bruisers, with Gilhooley as 
chief, to beat and cripple those work 
men who stuck to their jobs. One of 
them, Carl Carlstrom, was terribly beat 
en by these roughs, and died two weeks 
later, pneumonia having followed the 
injury The testimony did not show 
that the beating was the direct cause o| 
Carlstrom’s death, but conspiracy was 
clearly proved. It was shown that the 
union paid Gilhooley and his “wreck 
ers” for their bloody work, and that t! 
advanced money for their defence in 


court. The union's executive board, by 
formal action, agreed to pay the slug 
gers’ wages. Yet the Carriage and 


Wagon Workers’ Union was not in a! 
this doing an unheard-of thing Chi 
cago is too familiar with this particular 
brand of union “control.” As the News 
says, “the punishment accorded by the 
jury—five to ten years in the peniten 
tiary and a $2,000 fine for Gilhooley, and 
one to five years’ imprisonment for each 
of the other six—is not too severe.’ No 
toriously, a penal lesson like this is not 
the pecullar need of Chicago, among all 


our great cities 


When a union between the National 
Academy and the Society of American 
Artists was mooted last winter, we pre 
aicted that it would not be difficult for 
the two nominally rival organizations 
to arrive at ap understanding. As a 
matter of fact, the joint committee has 
recommended a plan of merger which is 
admirably simple. The Society of Amer 
ican Artists will sink itself in the older 
Academy on condition that the Acad 
emy extend its membership limit, give 
to associates as well as academicians a 
voice in its affairs, and enlarge and lib 
eralize the membership of its juries. In 
other words, the Society will consider its 
work done if the Academy will give fair 
recognition to the actual accomplishment 
of members of the Society, and will 


-adopt in principle the reforms for which 


the Society was founded. This may be 
done without any heartburnings, for the 
Academy, year by year, has grown more 
open-minded towards outsiders and less 
inclined to press to an extreme the pre- 
rogative of its members. Meanwhile 
there has been a virtual interchange of 
membership between the two bodies. 
Like Harpagon’s cook-coachman, many 
an artist may be a member of the 
Academy or of the Society, accord- 
ing to the train of capital letters 
he doffs or dons. For example, at 
the current Academy exhibition there 
are some forty exhibitors who are mem- 
bers of both organizations. We trust 
that the report of the committee will be 
accepted on either hand. Art in Amer- 
ica has only to gain by a movement that 
means greater concentration of effort on 
the part of the artists, and a more dig- 
nified and representative character in the 
public exhibitions. 
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UR. SCHIFF’S WARNING. 

Jacob H. Schiff's the 
market and the currency, before 
Chamber of Commerce on Thursday 


Mr remarks on 
money 
the 
need to be considered very carefully in 
light of the situation called 
forth. The demand 
above 100 
Wall 


year 


which 


the 


them advance in 


loan per cent. the previous 


week in Street, and the opening of 


the new with the highest rates 


iched at this period in a generation, 
Mr 


disgrace t 


were dest ribe d by Sx hiff as “nothing 


a civilized com 


less than a 


munity.’ Unless, he proceeded the con 


tions which make possible such abnor 


mal phenomena in the money market 


e soon changed, the time will come 
when “we shall get a panic in this coun 
try compared with which the _ three 
which have preceded it would only be 
child’s play.” What are the facts which 

tify so serious a warning? 

“We all know the cause,” said Mr 
Schiff: “the cause is in our insufficient 
circulating medium, or the insufficient 
elasticity of our circulating medium.’ 
Thi inelasticits eems to Mr. Schiff to 
be largely, if not mainly, attributable t 
our Sub-Treasury system—Government 
nione left on deposit with the banks 
added to the supplies on the open mar 
ket at a time when “the national banks 
were gorged with their deposits Mr 
Schiff holds that this Government mo- 
ney ought to have been withdrawn from 
the banks when the market did not need 


it, and then to have been held in reserve 


the WTreasur’ iwaiting the hour of 
oO ide stringency, Thereupon, relief by 
the Government would have been pra 
ible But Secretary Shaw disliked to 
thdraw cle posit and left the large! 
D of them in the banks until the 
suture he wa herefore not in a po 
tion » increase Treasury deposits in 
the December stringency This was the 
drift of Mr. Schiff review of the con 
ditions precedent to the 100 per cent 
money market That the money strin 
ren was caused solely by “the specu 
ition which prosperity always brings 
f ird,” he does not believe: his reason 
being that “in France, In Germany, in 
De 1, speculation has been rampant 
it certain periods, and still you have 
never seen the money market for sixty 
da in such a condition that rates have 
varied all the way from 10 to 125 per 
cet 
Mr chiff’a authority is an expert 
on the money market unquestionably 
high But agreeing as we do with his 
main conclusion we find much difficulty 
iT ibacribing to his reasons Wall 
treet | familiar with the “money 
een brought on by extensive lock 
up of cash in the Treasury, at a time 
when demand for money on the open 
market is very active Such a condition 
existed in 1899, when, in the face of a 
narrowing New York bank reserve, the 


Treasury's surplus revenue ran to $23, 
000,000 in 


It was a real 


three months 
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cause of the disordered autumn markets 
in 1887 and 1888, and in other years of 
excessive public revenue. 

It has however, a 
of this autumn’s stringency. There 
been “surplus months” and “defi- 
months” since the fiscal year began 
on July 1, but the result has been 
that the Treasury has paid out $7,300,- 
000 to the money market. Furthermore, 
the Treasury did call in a good part of 
its bank deposits during the period of 
money. the first of last 
January and the end of August, it re- 
$47,000,000; it did not 
market did not need this 
because the Treasury did; 
its revenue deficit having amounted to 
$41,000,000 in the fiscal year 1904 and to 
23,000,000 in Granting that the 
machinery for the shifting of these funds 
is clumsy and awkward, we are never- 
understand how the 
stringency 


not been, cause 
hav e 
clt 
net 


easy Between 


duced them so, 
the 


but 


because 


money, 


1903. 


theless 


unable to 


recent extraordinary money 
can be ascribed to it. 
We the that 


zency to be so plain, and to be so inter- 


believe cause of strin- 
twined with practices dangerous to our 
financial future, that our chief feeling 
about Mr. Schiff’s address is one of re- 
that he should wholly have failed to 
point it out We refer to the use of 
bank credit in the high Stock Exchange 
speculation of the past four months. It 
is true that Europe has witnessed stock 


gret 


speculation without seeing also 50 or 100 
per cent. call money; Germany has had 
the this season, 
though we believe that 7 or 8 per cent. 
the Berlin Stock Exchange was the 
worst of the money stringency. But the 
indulged in in those mar- 
our judgment, trifling af- 
fair has lately been pre- 
sented to the view of Wall Street. 

We have had a market admitting that 
one $70,000,000 stock, another of $50,- 
000,000, and a third of $30,000,000 were 
virtually cornered; their prices were 
then advanced, after the opening of Sep- 
tember, by the speculators in control of 
them, thirty, forty-seven, and one hun- 
and points respectively. 
These operations, and numerous similar 
ventures which accompanied them, were 
when the legiti- 
and industry 

It is notori- 


an experience of sort 


on 


speculations 
are, in 


ke ts 


what 


beside 


dred seventy 


time 
mate demands of trade 
were at the very highest. 


undertaken at a 


ous that these speculating millionaires 
and their following were provided by 
our banks with money which had been 


largely obtained from deposits made -by 
Western institutions in this city, and 
which were certain to be recalled when 
the set in. Whe- 
ther loaned for such purposes on call or 
time, intelligent man in Wall 
doubts for an instant that these 
huge advances, for pure stock-jobbing 
operations, so far tied up available re- 
sources of our banks that they came into 
December wholly unable properly to 
meet the situation. The extent to which, 


active harvest trade 


on no 


Street 
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even then, with 25 per cent. money and 
bank reserves below the legal minimum, 
great lending institutions continue to 
provide the fuel for continued specula- 
tion, leaves the money convulsion at the 
end of the year, in our opinion, a phe- 
nomenon which the simplest mind can 
understand. 

We wholly fail to find, with Mr. Schiff, 
a primal cause for it in the Treasury 
operations or in the rigidity of our 
banknote currency. In both directions 
there are constant possibilities of dan- 
ger and urgent need of reform, but we 
must look elsewhere for the causes of 
this autumn’s episode. We agree with 
Mr. Schiff that it has been.a disgrace to 
a civilized community. We consider it 
such, however, because, after years of 
talk about the growing intelligence and 
conservatism of New York finance, and 
with the instance before their eyes of a 
great European bank which publicly 
warned its own market's stock-exchange 
speculators that it was prepared to ob- 
struct their ill-timed ventures until the 
money strain was over, our own institu- 
tions, with some honorable exceptions, 
have simply gone with the Stock Ex- 
change. Again agreeing with Mr. Schiff, 
though on different grounds, we suspect 
that some day a very serious lesson will 
be taught to our stock-jobbing financiers 
and their bank supporters, unless they 
abandon their recent practices. And the 
banks ought by this time to be aware 
that the distrust of motives and purposes 
inspired in the public mind by such 
events as we have seen, is the main 
barrier to any intelligent revision of the 
bank circulation system. 


THE AUTOMATIC TARIFF BRAKE. 
For a revelation of the pure essence 
of contemporary tariff doctrine nothing 
serve better than the 
discussion now going on relative to the 
duty on works of art. This schedule is 
only a small revenue producer—the fire- 
cracker duty contributed almost as much 
last year at the Custom House. Art is 
net an historic subject of taxation. Fi- 
nally, the members of the class suppos- 
edly protected, namely, the American 
artists, are practically a unit for the 
repeal of this tariff. The protectionist 
is as much at a loss for arguments to 
defend the provision on its merits as is 
the free-trader himself. 

For all this, it is practically certain 
that Section 454, like all the others, will 
remain unaltered during the life of the 
present Congress. ‘Why is this? Why 
must a barbarous enactment remain on 
the statute-book when it has hardly a 
single open advocate and its very bene- 
ficiaries are loud in denouncing it? The 
answer is, that the contribution of the 
present period to the traditions of the 
tariff has been a set of new principles 
which, taken together, not only form an 
effectual brake on all reformatory legis- 


could possibly 
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lation, but even relieve the tariff custod- 
ians of the annoyance of having to de- 
fend by argument the particular provi- 
sions which may be under attack. There 
has been devised a series of reasons for 
inaction which have nothing whatever 
to do with the protective principle or 
any other economic consideration, and 
which could be used as effectively to de- 
fend the worst as the best tariff law 
ever framed. 

Chief of these is the proposition that, 
if one schedule is touched, all must be 
overhauled. This is not altogether new, 
of course, but it has never been used 
with such assurance and such sweep- 
ing application as in the present era 
of Dingleyism. Let foreign pictures in 
free, and what will become of the tin- 
plate manufacturer? Put hides on the 
fiee-list, and who will provide for the 
steel-rail manufacturer? Bring Canadi- 
an lumber to our mills, and how can the 
cutlery-maker keep from putting up his 
shutters? This is an argument that, if 
made at all, no one respected until the 
lest quarter of our national history. It 
was once an extremely common event 
for Congress to pass an act altering one 
or several schedules, without this ac- 
tion precipitating a general revision. 
Between 1794 and 1816, according to Mr. 
Stanwood’s ‘American Tariff Controver- 
sies in the Nineteenth Century,’ twen- 
ty-four acts modifying the tariff were 
passed. Thus, the sugar and tea sched- 
ules were taken up by themselves in 
1795; molasses, velvets, and muslins, and 
some other articles, in 1797; salt later 
in the same year; fish, fruits, spices, 
window glass, cigars, and one or two 
other articles in 1804; old copper, salt- 
petre, and sulphur in 1805, and so on. 
The famous woollens bill of 1827, which 
failed to pass the Senate, got full con- 
sideration from the House withont drag- 
ging in all other interests concerned 
with the tariff. The rate on manufac- 
tured iron was changed in 1830 to equal 
that of bar iron, and in the same year— 
not by the same bill—alterations were 
made in coffee, salt, molasses, and tea. 
Leaving out of account the war-time 
changes in duties, there remains as a 
conspicuous instance the Wool and 
Woollens act of 1867, raising the duties 
in one schedule, passed by a Congress 
which refused to make a general revi- 
sion. These are but a few capital cases 
illustrative of the sort of changes 
which used to be possible, in response 
to just such demands as are being 
made to-day for modification of specific 
duties. 

Of course, log-rolling methods have 
been perfected in the last forty years, 
the interdependence of industries is 
closer and their means for exerting 
pressure at Washington in some re- 
spects stronger. Still, there is abundant 
evidence to show that there is no im- 
mutable and fundamental law of nature 
to the effect that whosoever alters one 
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tariff provision must straightway alter 
all. 

Next in importance to the principle 
thus described is what may be called the 
law of alternate objections. Blessed be 
the memory of the fathers who decreed 
that the iong rather than the short ses- 
sion of Congress should come just before 
the biennial elections. No one can tell 
how much trouble it Con- 
gress cannot be expected to revise the 
tariff just before election. At the short 
session, although that consideration no 


has saved. 


lenger acts as a deterrent, there is not 
time to put through a bill, much as the 
lawmakers like to. Obviously, 
these two arguments can be alternated 
from now till doomsday 
their freshness. 

This excuse of “no time” 


would 
and never lose 


utter ed 80 


often by poor harassed Congressmen 
fcotsore with 
ton in quest of fourth-class postmaster- 
ships and invalid itself, 
by the way, some interesting aspects. “Of 


deliberation 


tramping over Washing 


pensions, has 


course, it must take long 
to pass important legislation,” 
the 
long does it take 
Kepresentatives as now 
dispose of such momentous 
ir is allowed to consider at all? The 
Esch-Townsend bill was certainly the 
most important and most conspicuous 
measure before the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress. Yet it was taken up on a Monday 
a little after noon and passed on the fol- 
lowing Thursday at 3 p. m. The Phil- 
ippine Improvement bill received the 
undivided attention of the House from 
noon one day until 1 p. m. on the next. 
The Dingley law, it must be remem- 
bered, has already remained in force for 
a longer period than any previous act 
since the Walker tariff, the term of 
which it will equal on February 28, 
1908. But the day has long passed when 
the way of replying to an assault on 
any given schedule was an attempt to 
prove that the clause itself was valuable. 


exclaims 
Yet 


House of 


bystander. how 
the 
controlled to 


affairs as 


sympathetic 
really 


THE CHINESE BOYCOTT. 


John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, 
is not among those who believe that 
the Chinese boycott is merely a tempo- 
rary affair. Some of our consuls, cager 
to give the State Department the news 
it most desires, may take that view, but 
Mr. Foster, in his notable article in the 
current Atlantic Monthly, declares flat- 
ly that if our “present legislation is 
continued in force, the boycott of Amer- 
ican goods in China will not only con- 
tinue, but will grow in extent and vig- 
or.” And he adds significantly, “The 
danger is that it will not only affect 
our commerce, but extend to all other 
American interests.” This he explains 
by pointing out that China need only 
apply to American citizens within her 
territory the same laws and regulations 
that are now applied in the United 
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States to Chinese subjects. By thle 


means, aud without proscripuon OF pol 
envlerprise in 


SOL ULIVN, wha American 


China can be brought to a hai 


Lhis reiates not merely lo Mission 
ary endeavor, but to business under ak 
ings as Well. The basis for the org 
inal treaty of 1565 between China and 
the Lnited States was “a spirit of re 
ciprocal and sincere friendship, and with 
entire justice, Since justice in this 


all 


capitalists, cContrac- 


country has meant the ¢xciusion of 


Chinese bVankers, 


tors, builders, engineers, mining experts 


aud operatives, mmanulacturers, Machin 
ists, missionaries and physicians, jus 
tice and reciprocity in China would 
mean the exclusion of pre isse ly the same 
Classes, with the practical Cessauion of 
trade and effort along those lines it 


would not quite mean the closing of the 
open door to Americans, but something 
perilously near to it. Moreover, it could 
not be except by 


force, We might 


resented In @ny way 


the application of brute 


bombard Chinese towns and again land 


troops in China; but with what de 
cency, if we were demanding of China 
for our people privileges we denied to 
her own? Moreover, the time is pass 


ing when China can be overawed by a 
handful The 
revolution in national sentiment and in 
methods of government 
under our own eyes is creating a uew 


of ships. extraordinary 


now gf£oing on 
China, even as a new Japan has arisen 
overnight. It is something to be devout- 
ly welcomed; the time cannot come too 
soon when China will be able to put 
an end to such thefts of her territory 


as have disgraced Germany, France. and 
England, 

But meanwhile the public may ask, 
Why is China so particularly embit 
tered against the United States, which 


has never filched any of her territory? 
The answer is in Mr. 
It is because the United States as a na 
tion has repeatedly broken its word to 


Foster's article 


China; because Chinese citizens have 
been treated, not like human beings 
but like brutes, and this not only at 


our custom houses, but within our cities 
and States. We welcomed them by thou- 
sands after the treaty of 1868: 
tary Fish officially stated that the in 
crease in emigration desired by 
our people. Eagerly our railroad build- 
ers seized upon Chinese to construct the 
railways which opened up the great 
West. Even as late as 1883 there were 
15,000 Chinamen at work on the North- 
ern Pacific, and but for their industry 
that railroad could never have 
completed in time to save ite all neces- 
sary land grant. Before that, however, 
the demagogues and labor unions of 
California had begun to assert them 
selves. Not content with mobbing and 
killing Chinamen where they found 
them, they first tyrannized the Call- 
fornia Legislature, and then marched 


Secre 


Was 


been 
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on Washington. The “wise discretion,” 
“sincere friendship,” and “entire jus- 
tive so readily promised were quite 
forgotten; treaty promises were ignored, 
particularly by executive officers. As a 
matter of fact, the immigration officials 
have repeatedly assumed that Chinese 
had no right to trial by jury, to “due 
process of law for the protection of their 
lives and property.” In the case of the 
t‘nited States against Ju Toy, decided 
last May, Justice Brewer of the Su 
eme Court commented scathingly on 
the Immigration Bureau's Star Chamber 
methods and their denial of witnesses 
counsel, and jury to Chinamen who were 
solemnly promised the same rights as 
those given to American citizens 

Mr. Foster could have filled his en 
tire article with individual cases of the 
savage ill-treatment of Chinese. He 
speaks of only two. The first was the 
suicide of the Chinese military attaché 
Tom Kim Yung, after his shocking 
abuse at the hands of the San Fran- 
cisco police, for which outrage n »body 
was punished. The thousands of coun- 
trymen who followed him to the grave 
regarded themselves, Mr. Foster says, 
as personally outraged by the wrongs 
done him; it is easy to conceive what 
their letters home must have contained. 
lo the lawless raid upon the decent 
Chinamen of Boston by immigration of- 
fleers in 1902, Mr. Foster gives much 
pace. As our readers must be familiar 
with this disgraceful occurrence—for 
which no official has ever been punish 
ed or reprimanded—we would merely 
remind them that hundreds of inno 
cent Chinamen were arrested without 
warrants Merchants and laborers 
alike were thrown into wagons; 250 
were crowded into two small rooms in 
the Federal Building, where there was 
only standing space, and compelled to 
remain there in some cases for twenty 
hours—guilty of no crime or wrongdo 
ing, and tortured thus merely that the 
authorities might run down a few who 
had sneaked in from Canada in vio- 
lation of law Had this happened to 
American merchants in Shanghai, all 
America would have been demanding 
revenge at the point of the sword. How 
great a part this outrage had in pre 
cipitatingtheanti-American boycott can- 
not be estimated. It is a fact that the 
details were spread all over China offi- 
clally and unofficially. 

There is but one remedy and one 
hope, as Mr. Foster points out: abso- 
lute justice on the part of Americans, 
which includes the enactment of a fair 
treaty. President Roosevelt has taken 
this stand, and has already ameliorated 
the harsh enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws. But whether the Govern- 
ment as a whole is to reassert itself, 
whether Congress will decline at last 
to abdicate ite functions at the behest 
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of labor unions, remains to be seen. 
The financial lose to the pockets of our 
merchants and traders will at least 
show them that justice in this case 
spells dollars and cents. 


\EW PHASES OF PRIMARY REFORM. 

The balanced utterances of Gov. Hig- 
gins on the subject of primary-election 
reform are not likely to satisfy those 
who have created the “growing senti- 
ment” which he reports in this State in 
favor of direct nominations. “The new 
method as at present developed,” he 
says, “has grave faults as well as attrac- 
tive features, and a careful considera- 
tion of the effect of primary laws of 
other States should precede any at- 
tempt to model legislation thereon.” The 
fact is that,in this period of boss-smash- 
ing, orators and campaigners have been 
calling for the “direct primary” as if 
that expression signified a hard-and- 
fast, definitely worked-out system, like 
capital punishment or the Torrens plan 
of land titles, instead of an idea that is 
still in the experimental stage. 

If the abolition of conventions were 
the only thing to be desired, there would 
be no need of going to the Legislature 
at all, at least so far as local nomina- 
tions are concerned. New York already 
has the direct primary in optional form, 
the Legislature of 1900 having enacted 
that 

In case the general committee represent- 

ing a party in any city or village to which 
this act is applicable, or in a county wholly 
within any such city, or in a borough of 
any such city, shall adopt, by a majority 
vote, a rule tiat the nomination of that 
party's candidates, for specified public of- 
fices to be filled wholly from such sub- 
division, shall be made at the primary 
elections of the party, then, so long as 
such rule remains in force, the nomination 
of that party's candidates, for the public 
offices specified in such rule, shall be made 
by the enrolled members of the party at 
the official primary elections of the party 
held on the annual primary day.” 
It is under this provision that the Di- 
rect Nominations League, of which Gen. 
McAlpin is president, is proceeding with 
its petitions to our county and city com- 
mittees for a trial of the new plan. 

The experience of other States has 
taught that the details of a direct pri- 
mary law are considerably more impor- 
tant than was at first supposed. The 
first point to receive attention generally 
was the fair and accurate separation of 
Democrats from Republicans. The party 
enrolment a year in advance, as requir- 
ed by the existing primary law of this 
State, provides already one of the most 
successful means to this end. The re- 
quirement of a public declaration of par- 
ty allegiance at the voting place on pri- 
mary day has proved less satisfactory 
in a number of ways. Yet the simple 
stipulation that a voter who partici- 
pates in the nomination of one candidate 
of a given party must not join in any 
other party’s nominations for other of- 
fices, is regarded as a sufficient safe- 





guard in some of the States with most 
carefully drawn primary laws. 

Still, even after the packing of one 
party’s caucus by members of the other 
is guarded against, there remains the 
question of the method of nomination. 
Conventions are governed by either ma- 
jority or two-thirds rules; none of them 
permits a minority to select the candi- 
date. Manifestly, if the direct system 
accomplishes its object of bringing out 
many candidates for important offices, 
the chance of any one getting a full half 
of the votes is diminished by that very 
fact. Should nominations by a mere 
plurality be permitted under the direct 
primary? The makers of the last such 
law passed, that of Illinois, evidently 
thought not, for they provided that 
when no candidate in the primary has a 
majority of votes, the result shall not 
govern, and a convention is to be held 
instead. It is out of this objection that 
the second-choice scheme has developed. 
A bill which was introduced in the Leg- 
islature of 1903 in this State by Mr. 
McClelland was in its main features 
similar to the ill-fated “Mary Ann”’ bill 
which Gov. La Follette tried to put 
through the special session of the Wis- 
consin Legislature just before his resig- 
nation. 

The idea is that every voter in the 
primary is to record a second as well 
as a first choice for the nomination to 
each office. If any aspirant has a ma- 
jority of “first«hoice” votes, he is, of 
course, nominated. If no candidate has 
such a majority, however, the one with 
the smallest ‘first-choice’ vote is to be 
dropped from the canvass, and the “‘sec- 
ond-choice”’ votes of his supporters add- 
ed to the “‘first-choice”’ votes of the other 
candidates. The “second-choice” votes 
of candidates at the bottom are thus add- 
ed in until some candidate does secure 
a majority over the others. 

This is an untried plan. If three or 
four candidates are deadlocked in a con- 
vention or legislature, the choice is like- 
ly to fall on some absolutely unthought- 
of man proposed as a compromise. Un- 
der this plan the resultant candidate 
should be the contestant who is best able 
to retain the good will of his opponents. 
This is not a principle from which any 
one can well dissent, but the success of 
the project in practice remains a trifle 
problematical. Also untried is the Wis- 
consin plan of convening the State and 
legislative candidates each year to draw 
up and pass the party platform. 

It has been one of the singular fea- 
tures of primary reform that novel pro- 
visions have been so generally copied 
before they have been tested. There 
were jeers only a few years ago at the 
notion of nominating United States Sen- 
aters by popular primary. As a matter 
of fact, it has not yet been done in a 
Northern State; still, every primary law 
passed in the last three years contains 
this feature. There is accumulating a 
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mass of data which our Legislature can 
study; and when others are so willing to 
attempt the experimenting, there is cer- 
tainly no reason for ill-considered legis- 
lation in this State. 


THE PRINTERS’ STRIKE. 


The decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court, on January 
2, declaring unconstitutional and void a 
law restricting the freedom of contract 
in the employment of labor, falls pat 
with the strike in the printing trade 
which began with the first of the year. 
This is distinctly a strike for the closed 
shop. That means, of course, a labor 
monopoly. The Typographical Union 
would make it impossible for any work- 
men outside their organization to ob- 
tain employment. It would compe! all 
publishers and printers and newspapers 
to hire only members of the union. Yet 
it is precisely this spirit of exclusion 
and tyranny which the Court has just 
decided to be repugnant to our institu- 
tions and laws, and its translation into 
action violative of the Constitution of 
New York. 

The law in question was one passed 
in 1887, under the general head of “Co- 
ercion by Employers,” which forbade 
the making of an agreement not to be- 
long to a labor union the condition prec- 
edent of employment. Such a statute, 
the Justices of the Appellate Division 
now declare, was beyond the compe- 
tence of the Legislature. The Court de 
nies the power of the Legislature to 
“compel employers, under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, to employ union men 
only.” The freedom of contract implies 
the right of every man “to employ 
whomsoever he pleases, unless, 
of course, he makes a contract contrary 
to public policy.” It is alleged, to be 
sure, that any kind of impairment of 
the privileges or pretensions of labor 
unions will lead to unrest and disturb- 
ance of the public peace; but the Judges 
neatly dispose of this by remarking: “We 
recoliect no instance in which it has 
been held that it is competent for a Leg- 
islature to restrict one’s constitutional 
rights upon the theory that, if he be 
permitted to exercise the same, others 
will become incensed thereby and vio- 
late the law and be guilty of a breach of 
the peece or create public disorder.” 

Other questions are involved in the 
printers’ strike, but they are subordi- 
nate. One of the demands is for nine 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ werk. That 
is a matter fairly to be tried out be 
tween the union and the employers. It 
is mainly a question whether the trade 
will bear such an increase of wages. 
That a higher cost of production would 
be involved, is agreed on all hands. The 
Typographical Union admits that the 
eight hours’ day would mean an in- 
crease in cost of 15 per cent. The Ty- 
pothete figure it at 23 per cent. In 
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either case, the question is whether 
the added cost can be passed on to the 
consumer—that “forgotten man’ whom 
the labor monopolists regard, equally 
with the tariff monopolists, as a stupid 
and patient beast of burden, who will 
stagger along under any load piled upon 
his back. But, as we say, this dispute 
about more wages is one that is to be 
decided by an actual test of the labor 
market. The employing printers aver, 
first, that they cannot afford to pay the 
higher rates, since they are neces arily 
exposed to out-of-town competition, 
and, second, that they can obtain, with 
adequate police protection, all the skill- 
ed labor they need at existing prices. 
That is to be determined by experiment. 
The union is within its rights in de 
manding higher wages; the employers 
in demanding that men willing and anx- 
ious to work at the rate now paid be 
allowed to do so. This is elementary. 
But behind the money question lies 
one of vital principle. The union strikes 
for the closed shop. The employ:rs are 
fighting for the open shop; whch sim 
ply means that they are fighting for the 
right to own and control their own 
property. Under union dictation, the 
owner of a printing-office cannot put 
his own son to work at the machinery 
in his own composing-room; cannot hire 
or discharge his own employes; c_n- 
not control even his own foreman; and 


‘has to submit to every kind of petty ty- 


ranny and restriction of output. How 
these impositions strike a self-respect- 
ing American employer may be seen in 
the plain-spoken circular addressed to 
the compositors of the Hill Publishing 
Company by its president. He himee'f 
has risen from the ranks—is still an 
honorary member, he states, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
-—and feels strongly about the closed 
shop, or any other union device which 
tends to “grade the workmen down. 
not up.” We quote a few of his home- 
ly words of refreshing sense and candor: 


“I shall be sorry to see a man go away-- 
especially those who have been with us from 
the start. I do not believe that you can get 
better jobs or a more appreciative ‘old 
man.” But this ‘old man’ cannot stand 
everything. The savings of a life of hard 
work are in this concern, and all the fun 
he can get out of it is to run it his own 
way, with due regard for the rights of 
others. He always has worked more than 
eight hours a day, and always expects to 

“If the officers of a labor union rum this 
concern, some one else will own it—I won't 

“Hereafter the foreman works for the 
owners, and not for the union. 


“Now, the whole thing simmers down to 
about this: 

“You say to us—Shut down this plant an- 
other hour per day, pay the same wages 
that you do now, and place the conduct of 
the shop in the hands of our union and 
walking delegate, or we strike. 

“We say to you—We insist on our right 
to run our own concern nine hours per day, 
run an open shop, and employ whom we 
please. If that is the issue, go ahead—we 
will fight.”’ 


Few not directly affected are aware of 
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the overweening pretensions and 
erabie exactions of the Typographi 
Union. It aspires to be supreme ove 
both Church and State. Here is an ex 
tract from the oath which its mem\-. 
are required to take: “That my Adelit 
to the union and my duty to the mer 
bers thereof shall in no sense be inter 
fered with by any allegiance that I may 
now or hereafter owe to any other 
ganization, social, political, or religi 
secret or otherwise.” It is not strangs 
that a Catholic priest should have read 
this oath to his congregation and an 
nounced that no person subscribing to I 
could, in his parish, share in the sa 
raments of the Church And ever) 
newspaper in whose office the tyranr 
of the Typographical Union is set u 
could testify to the way in which it fo 
lows up its assumption of divine rig 
by attempting to enforce the most ab 
solutist claims. Not simply does it claim 
to dictate in regard to wages, appren 
tices, machinery, output, ete., but it b 
rapidly extending its sway over othe 
departments, so that in some instance 
the proprietors cannot discharge 
porter or hire a skilled proof-reader o1 
dispense with the services of a drama 
critic without first consulting the mag 
nates of the Union. This is one reason 
why the press of the country should 
take a deep interest in this strike of the 
Typographical Union. It is «a contest 


between freedom and tyranny In the 
whole printing trade. If the open shop 
wins, there will be gains for liberty all 


round. The newspapers that are union 
ridden may hope to strike off some of 
their galling shackles. But if the closed 
shop triumphs, the next thing will be 
the closed mouth: for it may not tb 
long before the Typographical Union 
once able to say in what way opinion 
shall be printed, will arrogate to itsel! 
the right to decide what opinions it wi! 
allow to be printed at all. 


THE PAY OF MUSICIANS 

The strike of the chorus singers at 
the Metropolitan Opera House has cali 
ed attention, among other things, to the 
wide disparity between the earnings of 
those at the bottom of the operatic lad 
der and those on the top rung. A year 
or so ago Mme. Emma Calvé made 
public protest against the inadequacy 
of the remuneration received by chorus 
singers in grand opera; yet, so far as 
known, she did not offer to have part 
of the demanded extra payment deduct 
ed from the $2,000 she received f 
every performance in which she ap 
peared. Mr. Conried, no doubt, would 
be happy to pare the highest salaries on 
his list for the benefit of the lowest 
but he naturally hesitates to add to his 
managerial expenses $1,000 a week. That 
increase, in an uncertain season, migh! 
wipe out all profits, and more. 

He had certainly a grievance in this 
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case. The singers had, of their own free 
will, individually signed contracts t 
perform specified duties for a certain 
number of weeks. They wantonly broke 
their contract—a proceeding for which 
employees ought to be liable to some 
punishment as well as employers—and 
they aggravated the offence by doing 
their best to destroy one of the gala 
events of the season and mar the pleas- 
ure of nearly four thousand persons 
who had nothing whatever to do with 
their quarrel. But this is the usual 
union method. The audience was keen- 
ly alive to the situation, and when Mr. 
Conried came forward and announced 
that he had “firmly and absolutely re- 
fused to be dictated to by the chorus as 
a labor union,” there was an outburst ot 
applause such as usually follows only 
the song of some favorite tenor or prima 
donna. The public was overwhelmingly 
with the manager. 

Before the chorus took its altogether 
indefensible step, Mr. Conried had sig- 
nifled his willingness to meet it half- 
way on the salary question and other 
points in dispute. After the total dis- 
regard of the artistic side of the ques- 
tion shown by the chorus singers on 
strike, he might question their right to 
be considered artists. Yet he could hard- 
ly fail to see the justice of granting 
them at least as much as the chorus 
girls get in the theatres where operettas 
and musical farces are performed, which 
is $18 a week. Even that is little 
enough, considering the hard work to 
be done; yet the supply far exceeds the 
demand. When Mr. Savage advertise: 
for a flower-girl chorus for his produc 
tion of “Parsifal” in England, more 
than a thousand young women applied 

The incident at the Metropolitan will, 
no doubt, lead to considerable discus- 
sion of the general question whether 
music pays as a profession, and whether 
the thousands of girls who yearly flock 
to New York from all parts of the coun- 
try had not better stay at home, help 
their mothers, and get married, follow- 
ing the advice of Hans von Bilow. The 
vast majority of those who prepare 
themselves for a career as opera sing- 


ers or concert-givers end by becoming 
teachers very soon after their first ap- 
pearances In public. After having had a 


training costing years of hard work and 
thousands of dollars, they find that it 
is extremely difficult to get a chance for 
an appearance at an _ entertainment 


which the public and the critics are 
sure to attend. Managers and conduct- 
ors are beseiged by young musicians, 
most of them medlocrities, who jostle 
the better ones and crowd them out by 


sheer numbers. Most of these are glad 
to play or sing for nothing for the mere 
chance of appearing in public; some of 
them even pay for the privilege of show- 
ing off their accomplishments at Sun- 
day concerts or others. 

After all, the profession of teaching, 





to which most of the students of music 
are condemned, may be a source of as 
much happiness and emolument as a 
stage career, with its many worries, un- 
certainties, and disappointments. There 
are teachers of the piano or the voice 
in this country who earn $10,000 or 
more a year, and command as much re- 
spect in the community as any pianist 
or singer. Many earn half that sum. 
The rank and file, to be sure, work for 
much less; but that is the case in all 
the professions. If we may accept tlie 
estimate of a writer in Harper’s Weekly, 
“the average earnings of qualified and 
certified doctors of medicine in the 
United States do not. exceed $600 a 
year”; that is, the average American 
physician earns only $300 more in a 
year than Mr. Conried’s chorus singers 
do in five months; and he has had a 
much more expensive education. As re- 
gards teachers in public schools, it has 
been found that, in a list including 467 
American cities, there were 53,554 posi- 
tions with annual salaries of $600 and 
over, besides 14,193 of $500 to $600, and 
17,728 annual salaries below $500. Com- 
menting on these figures, Commissioner 
W. T. Harris has remarked that “no 
teacher has a right to complain, on a so- 
cialistic basis, if he is receiving a salary 
for his annual services of $600.” From 
this point of view, music pays probably 
as well, on the average, as most voca~ 
tions. 

Every chorus singer has a chance to 
become a Sembrich, an Eames, or a Nor- 
dica, a Caruso or a Knote. The rewards 
of success in music are, indeed, so great 
that it is a wonder that so few men 
compete for them. In some departments 
women have things almost entirely their 
own way; yet a prominent woman teach- 
er complained, not long ago, that musi- 
cal students of both sexes seemed more 
and more inclined to go to men for les- 
sons. In London, the members of the 
orchestras used to be largely Germans; 
now, the German-visiting conductors 
have to address them in English, which 
shows that the prejudice that so long 
kept men out of music is passing away. 
In view of the fortunes won by such art- 
ists as Paderewski, Jean de Reszke, 
Tamagno, Johann and Richard Strauss, 
Arthur Sullivan, and Victor Herbert, 
American men may well ask them- 
selves whether music does not pay bet- 
ter than they had supposed. 


THE MOROCCO CONFERENCE. 


To judge merely by the published 
agenda of the forthcoming Morocco Con- 
ference, there is no occasion whatever 
for the nervousness, amounting almost 
to apprehension, with which it is regard- 
ed in Europe. Wars and rumors of war 
fill the alr. It is a “critical situation,” 
declares the London Times, and adds: 
“Is this the moment when British 
statesmen, philanthropists, and cham- 





bers of commerce seriously believe they 
serve the cause of peace by falling on 
the necks of our German cousins and 
embracing them?” This is obviously a 
fling at Campbell-Bannerman’s announc- 
ed policy of seeking the friendliest rela- 
tions with Germany; and, for the rest, 
is in keeping with the rdéle of inter- 
national stabber which the Times seems 
lately to have taken up. But it cannot 
be denied that many who do not, like it, 
prostrate themselves at the altar of the 
great god Jingo every day, yet feel that 
a great international peril, if not a 
threat of war, lurks in the conference 
called to deal with Moroccan affairs. 

Its official programme, however, is the 
most peaceful-looking document imagin- 
able. From the text of the agreement 
signed by France and Germany on Sep- 
tember 28, we learn that the Conference 
on Moroccan affairs is to discuss the or- 
ganization of the police; the repression 
of contraband trade, particularly in 
arms; financial reforms; and finally the 
“establishment of principles calculated 
to safeguard economic liberty.” Cer- 
tain rights of France to police the fron- 
tier are reserved, as are also certain 
commitments of German bankers as re- 
spects loans for public improvements in 
Morocco. Here, certainly, is no appear- 
ance of fighting matter. 

It is really, of course, in jealousies 
and collisions extraneous to the Confer- 
ence proper that the danger lies. In May 
and June last, the tension between Ger- 
many and France was undeniably acute. 
Even since the accord was signed in 
September, many clouds have risen upon 
the horizon. Military preparations have 
quietly been made on both sides of the 
Franco-German frontier. The press of 
either country has been suspicious and 
provocative. Public statements of an of- 
ficial character, in both Berlin and Paris, 
have not been wholly reassuring. On 
December 14 the French Government 
published a “Yellow Book” on the Mo- 
rocco question, covering the diplomatic 
correspondence from 1901. It revealed 
a steadily heightened difference, culmin- 
ating in the resignation of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Del- 
cassé, with the solemn warning of Chan- 
cellor von Biilow to France “not to delay 
in a path lined with precipices and even 
abysses.” The most directly damaging 
part of the correspondence, as publish- 
ed, affected the activities of Count Tat- 
tenbach, the German agent at Tangier, 
who appears to be proved guilty of dou- 
ble-dealing and deception. It is stated, 
however, that the documents about to 
be published by the German Govern- 
ment will exculpate the accused Count; 
so it is but fair to suspend judgment in 
his case. Also, it should be noted, Ger- 
many is submitting some important 
documents to the French Government 
confidentially. 

If our information is not at fault, an- 
other confidential communication was 
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made by the German Government two 
or three years ago, not only to France, 
but to all the European chancellerics, 
which has a highly important bearing 
upon the whole controversy. This was 
an official notification that, when the af- 
fairs of Morocco came to be settled, 
Germany expected to be consulted. If 
this be true, and we have the best of 
reasons for so believing it, the “inter- 
ference’ of the German Emperor last 
spring wears an entirely new aspect. 
M. Delcassé’s diplomacy seemed distinct- 
ly aimed at isolating Germany. The 
entente which he negotiated with Eng- 
land was,in the main,a skiiful and useful 
lagreement, but one clause of it stipulated 
that France, so far as England was con- 
cerned, might have a free hand in Mo- 
rocco. Circumstances being what they 
were, this could be taken only as an 
affront to Germany. Her protest in ad- 
vance had been coolly disregarded by 
M. Delcassé. Her interests in Morocco, 
as well as her rights as one of the signa- 
tories of the Madrid treaty relating to 
Morocco, she saw ignored—or, at any 
rate, in the way of being ignored. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, and Ger- 
man pride what we know it, nothing 
was to have been expected but such a 
demonstration as the Kaiser made in 
his trip to Tangier, or such a dead-set 
as German diplomacy made at M. Del- 
cassé. The result was that he had to 
leave office, in spite of his great ser- 
vices and high prestige, amid a feeling 
on the part of the soberest men in 
france, including the Prime Minister 
and most of the Cabinet, that he had 
made a grave blunder. 

Such things rankle in the public mind, 
however; and it is the persistence of 
the bitterness which the Delcassé inci- 
dent evoked which accounts, we believe, 
for most of the disquietude. But we 
cannot think it justified. Neither France 
nor Germany desires a war which would 
be as causeless, and probably as fruit- 
less, as it would be terrible. In them- 
selves, the questions to come before the 
Conference are not so insoluble as to 
cause despondency over the outlook. 
What the United States is doing in that 
Moroccan galley is a source of wonder 
to some. The fantastic explanation from 
Washington, that our historic bombard- 
ments of the Barbary pirates entitle us 
to a place in the Conference, can hard- 
ly be received with gravity by Euro- 
pean diplomats, however good their con- 
trol of their facial muscles. They will, 
we presume, attribute President Roose- 
velt’s dispatch of envoys to his feel- 
ing that, having helped arrange the 
Conference, he should help give it dig- 
nity; and also to his ardent desire to 
sustain freedom of trade—abroad. 


JOHN BARTLETT. 
In every university town such as Cam- 
bridge, Mass., there is an outside circle, 


beyond the institution itself, of cultivated 
men who may or may not hold its de- 
grees, but who contribute to the Iintellec- 
tual atmosphere. One of the most widely 
known and generally useful of these at 
Cambridge—whether in his active youth 
or in the patient and lonely seclusion of 
his later years—was John Bartlett, best 
known as the author of the dictionary en- 
titled ‘Familiar Quotations.’ 

He was born in Plymouth, June 14, 1820 
was educated in the public schools of 
that town, and in 1836 entered the book- 
binding establishment connected with the 
University bookstore in Cambridge, under 
John Owen, who was Longfellow’s first 
publisher. In the next year Bartlett be- 
came a clerk in the bookstore, and soon 
showed remarkable talent for the busi- 
ness. In 1846 Mr. Owen failed, and Bart- 
lett remained with his successor, George 
Nichols, but became himself the proprietor 
in 1849. He had shown himself in this 
position an uncommonly good publisher 
and adviser of authors. He had there pub- 
lished three editions of his "Familiar Quo- 
tations,’ gradually enlarging the book from 
the beginning. In 1859 he sold out to 
Sever & Francis. In 1862 he served as 
volunteer naval paymaster for nine months 
with Capt. Boutelle, his brother-in-law, 
on board Admiral DuPont's dispatch-boat. 
In August, 1863, he entered the publishing 
house of Little, Brown & Co., nominally as 
clerk, but with the promise that in eigh- 
teen months, when the existing partner- 
ship would end, he sHould be taken into the 
firm, which accordingly took place in 1865 
The fourth edition of his ‘Familiar Quo- 
tations,’ always growing larger, had mean- 
while been published by them, as well 
as an édition de luxe of Walton's ‘Complete 
Angler,’ in the preparation of which he 
made an especial and exceptionally fine 
collection of works on angling, which he 
afterwards presented to the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. His activity in the Walton- 
ian sport is also commemorated in Low- 
ell’s poem, “To Mr. John Bartlett, who 
had sent me a seven-pound trout.” He 
gave to the Library at the same time an- 
other collection of books containing ‘‘Prov- 
erbs,”’ and still another on “Emblems.” 

After his becoming partner In the firm, 
the literary, manufacturing, and advertis- 
ing departments were assigned to him, and 
were retained until he withdrew altogether. 
The fifth and sixth editions of his ‘Quota- 
tions’ were published by Little, Brown & 
Co., the seventh and eighth by Routledge 
of London, the ninth by Little; Brown 
& Co. and Macmillan & Co. of London, 
jointly; and of all these editions between 
two and three hundred thousand copies 
must have been sold. Of the seventh and 
eighth editions, as the author himself tells 
us, forty thousand copies were printed 
apart from the English reprint. The 
ninth edition, published in 1891, had three 
hundred and fifty pages more than its 
predecessor, and the index was increased 
by more than ten thousand lines. In 
1881 Mr. Bartlett published his Shak- 
spere ‘Phrase-Book,’ and in February, 1889, 
he retired from his firm to complete his 
indispensable Shakspere “Concordance,’ 
which Macmillan & Co. published at their 
own risk in London in 1894, 

All this immense literary work had the 
direct support and codperation of Mr. Bart- 
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lett’s wife, who was the daughter of Sid- 








ney Willard, professor of Hebrew in Har- 
vard University, and grand-daughter of 
Joseph Willard, president of Harvard from 
1781 to 1804. She inherited from such an 
ancestry the love of studious labor; and 
as they had no children, she and her hus 
band could pursue it with tue greates 
regularity. Both of them had, also, been 
great readers for many years, and there is 
still extant a manuscript book of John 
Bartlett's which surpasses most bedks to 
be found in these days, for it contains 
lifelong record of his reading What man 
or woman, now living, for instance, can 
claim to have read Gibbon's ‘Decline and 
Fall’ faithfully through, four times, from 
beginning to end? We must, however, re- 
member that this was accomplished by one 
who began by reading a verse of the Rib! 
aloud to his mother when he was bu 
three years old, and had gone through t! 
whole of it at nine. 

There came, however, an event in Bart 
lett's life which put an end to all direct la 
bors, when his wife and co-worker began to 
lose her mental clearness, and all this joint 
task had presently to be laid aside For a 
time, he tried to ccntinue his work unaided 
and she, with unwearied patience and gen 
tleness, would sit quietly beside him with 
out interference. But the malady increased 
until she passed into that melancholy con 
dition described so powerfully by hia neig 
bor and intimate friend, James Russe}! 
Lowell—though drawing from a different 
example—in his poem of “The Darkened 
Mind.”” While Bartlett still continued his 
habit of reading, the writing had to be sur 
rendered. His eyesight being ere long 
affected, the reading also was abandoned, 
and after his wife's death he lived for a 
year or two one of the loneliest of lives. He 
grew physically lame, and could scarcely 
cross the room unaided. A nervous trouble 
in the head left him able to employ 
a reader less and less frequently, and 
finally not at all. In a large and hom: 
like room containing one of the mos 
charming private libraries in Cam 
bridge—the books being beautifully bound 
and lighting up the walis instead of 
darkening them—he spent most of the day 
reclining on the sofa, externally unemploy- 
ed, simply because employment was impos 
sible. He had occasional visitors, and four 
of his old friends formed what they called 
a “Bartlett Club” and met at his house one 
evening in every week. Sometimes days 
passed, however, without his receiving a 
visitor, he living alone in a room once gay 
with the whist parties which he and Lowell 
had formerly organized and carried on. 

His cheerful courage, however, was abso- 
lutely unbroken, and he met every casual 
guest with a look of sunshine. His voice 
and manner, always animated and cheerful, 
remained almost the same. He had an inex- 
haustible store of anecdotes and reminis- 
cence, and could fill the hour with talk 
without showing exhaustion. Seldom going 
out of the house, unable to take more than 
very short drives, he dwelt absolutely inthe 
past, remembered the ways and deeds of all 
Cambridge and Boston literary men, spoke 
genially of all and with malice of none 
He had an endless fund of good stories of 
personal experience. Were one to speak 
to him, for instance, of Edward Everett, 
well known for the elaboration with which 
he prepared his addresses, Bartlett would 
instantly recall how Everett once came into 
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his bookstore in search of a small pocket 
Bible, to be produced dramatically before a 


rural audience at a proper time in a lec- 
ture; but, this case finding none small 
enough, chose a copy of Hoyle’s “Games” 
to be produced instead, at the important 


moment. Then he would describe the same 
Edward Everett whom he once called upon 
and found busy in drilling a few Revolution~ 
ary soldiers who were to be onthe platform 
during Everett’s famous Concord oration, 
and whom he drilled first to stand up and be 
admired at a certain point in the oration, 
and then to sit down again, by signal, that 
the audience might rather rise in their hon- 
or. Unfortunately, one man, who was to- 
tally deaf, forgot the instruction and abso- 
lutely refused to sit down, because “the 
squire’ had told him to stand up. In a 
similar way, Bartlett's unimpaired memory 
held the whole circle of eminent men 
among whom he had grown up from youth, 
and a casual visitor might infer from his 
cheery manner that these comrades had just 
left the room. During his last illness, mind 
and memory seemed equally unclouded until 
the very end, and almost the last words he 
spoke were a caution to his faithful nurse 
not to forget to pay the small sum due to a 
man who had been at work on his driveway, 
he naming the precise sum due in dollars 
and cents. 

He died on the morning of December 3, 
1905, aged eighty-five. Was his career, 
after all, more to be pitied or envied? He 
lived a life of prolonged and happy labor 
among the very choicest gems of human 
thought; and died with patient fortitude, 
after all visible human joys had long been 
laid aside. 


JOINT MEETINGS OF HUMANISTS AT 
ITHACA. 


ITHACA, N. Y., December 30, 1905. 

The attendance at the joint meetings at 
Cornell University, on December 26-29, of 
the Archwological Institute of America, the 
American Philological Agsociation, and 
the American Anthropological Association 
was larger than at any like meeting since 
the first American Congress of Philologists, 
which was devoted to the memory of the 
late Professor Whitney, and was helq in 
hiladelphia in December, 1894. The tem- 
porary union of the three organizations 
was natural and convenient, since most of 
the classical archm@ologists are members 
of the Philological Association, and the 
most prominent anthropologists are 
members also of the Archmological Insti- 
tute. It Is understood that the three bodies 
will meet together again next year, in 
Washington, in the Christmas holidays. 

The arrangements for the recent meet- 
ing were satisfactory in every way. In bad 
weather the distance of the hotels from 
the halls of meeting might have been dis- 
agreeable, but, with the exception of a 
single evening, the skies were bright and 
the air mild The University was most 
hospitable Ite buildings were thrown 
open for the meetings of the associations, 
and the visitors were invited to luncheon 
each day in Sage College Ex-President 
White, in a charming address of greeting, 
took occasion to correct a more or less 
prevalent belief in the early hostility of 
Cornell University and State universities 
generally to humanistic studies. President 


Schurmann not only offered a formal wel- 
come, in eloquent and thoughtful words 
emphasizing the worth of the studies of 
humanity which the associations repre- 
sented, but also gave at his own house a 
reception which, with the luncheons at 
Sage College, supplied the opportunity for 
the social element which is always im- 
portant in such gatherings. A “smoker’’ 
at the Town and Gown Club served for a 
still more informal meeting of the men. 
The programmes had been arranged s0 
skilfully that the speakers were not hur- 
ried, and time was allowed for discussion. 
That no one could be present in two meet- 
ings at the same moment, had to be ac- 
cepted as the result of a physical law, 
though often regretted. 

More papers than usual were notable as 
being more than merely learned and 
scholarly. One of the most interesting 
was on the East Front of the Erechtheum 
by Mr. Gorham P. Stevens of New York, 
recently for two years Fellow in Archi- 
tecture of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, whose drawings of 
the Erechtheum attracted much attention 
at the Archwological Congress held in 
Athens last spring. He proved most in- 
geniously and convincingly that this tem- 
ple had on its east front two windows, the 
existence of which had not before been 
suspected, and he showed also the shape, 
size, and decoration of these windows, and 
their relation to the door. Similar in its 
ingenuity and convincing quality was the 
discussion of a noted so-called Hecatom- 
pedon inscription, by Mr. B. H. Hill of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He showed 
that the order of the two stones which 
bear this inscription has been mistaken 
hitherto, and that nine of the eleven 
known fragments of the second stone can 
be assigned to their proper relative places. 
These papers would have been notable if 
they had been read before the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences or any other learned 
body. Professor Prentice of Princeton 
University presented an interesting paper 
on Magic on Lintels and Amulets, inter- 
preting some late Greek inscriptions which 
appeared unintelligible—explaining some 
letters as initials of familiar words, and 
showing other groups to be cryptic sub- 
stitutes for words in which the Greek let- 
ters, taken together, had the same numer!- 
cal value. Dr. Caroline L. Ransom of 
Bryn Mawr College, who has recently come 
to be a high authority on classical furni- 
ture, discussed Egyptian stools, chairs, and 
couches, showing the tendency to give 
these articles of furniture legs in the shape 
of animals’ legs, as if the chair or couch 
were walking, and correcting the restora- 
tions in several museums, where the legs 
of the furniture appear to be walking in 
different directions. 

The paper by Professor Burt G. Wilder of 
Cornell University on the Nomenclature of 
the Brain was one of the most important 
of those read before the Philological Asso- 
ciation. But no synoptical report of all the 
papers read can be attempted here, and the 
highly finished Annual Address of Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard University, 
President of the Philological Association, 
cannot satisfactorily be given in summary. 
This called attention in particular to the 
conservative elements in Greek literature 
and life. Miss Alice Fletcher of Washing- 





ton, who was to have given the presidential 





address before the Anthropological Associa- 
tion, unfortunately was detained by illness. 

Before a joint meeting of the three as- 
sociations Prof. E. L. Hewett of Washington 
presented a careful and authoritative state- 
ment of the measures recently adopted by 
departments of the United States Govern- 
ment for the preservation of American an- 
tiquities, and indicated the line of legisla- 
tion which is desirable. The Committee on 
the Preservation of the Remains of Ameri- 
can Antiquity joined with the Council of 
the Archzological Institute in approving 
measures for the preservation of the Mesa 
Verde remains in Colorado, for the safety 
of which the Cliff Dwellers’ Association has 
long been laboring. 

Professor Elmer T. Merrill of Trinity 
College was elected President of the Philo- 
logical Association. The officers of the 
Archeological Institute and its affiliated 
Schools of Classical Studies in general were 
reélected or held over. But Prof. John H. 
Wright of Harvard University offered his 
resignation of the editorship of the Journal 
of the Institute (the American Journal of 
Archeology), which ke has conducted with 
signal ability and success for nine years. 
He will edit also, it is hoped, the forthcom- 
ing volume of the Journal. His successor 
was not elected. The question of the re- 
construction of the editorial committee of 
the Institute is complicated because of the 
variety of its publications. A second vol- 
ume of Supplementary Papers of the School 
in Rome, a Bulletin of the School at Ath- 
ens, with an account of the excavations of 
the last ten years on the site of ancient 
Corinth, an elaborate illustrated report of 
Dr. Tozzer, who has been for four years 
the Institute’s Fellow in American Arche- 
ology, pursuing researches in Central Amer- 
ica, and, not least, Professor Frothingham’'s 
great work on the Arch at Beneventum, are 
only the most important of the publications 
which the Institute has in readiness for the 
printer. 

The Council passed a complimentary res- 
olution with regard to Prof. W. H. Good- 
year’s architectural surveys of medieval 
buildings. The Archzological Society at 
Cincinnati was accepted as an affiliated so- 
ciety of the Institute, and similar societies 
in St. Louis, Kansas City, Indianapolis, and 
other cities, which were reported as in pro- 
cess of organization, will be accepted on 
their complying with certain conditions. 
The statement that $100,000 had been se- 
cured as an endowment fund for the School 
in Rome was received with great pleasure. 
This fund is almost exactly the same as 
that of the School at Athens. The income 
from these funds, naturally, is far from 
sufficient to meet the necessary expenses of 
these schools. Most of the necessary in- 
come still is derived from annual con- 
tributions, chiefly from colleges and gradu- 
ates of colleges, but the Managing Com- 
mittees are glad to have at least a consid- 
erable part of the necessary income as- 
sured. Probably no institutions in the coun- 
try, with like means, during recent years, 
have accomplished more important work for 
the higher education than these schools at 
Athens and in Rome. The most important 
item in the report of the School in Pales- 
tine was that the headquarters of the School 
were no longer to be in the Grand Hotel 
at Jerusalem, but that a suitable building 
had been secured. 
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At the opening of the meeting of the 
Managing Committee of the School at Ath- 
ens, a brief and informal address was made 
in memory of the late Director of the 
School, Dr. Theodore Woolsey Heermance, 
who died in Athens at the close of last 
September, and sympathetic letters were 
read from foreign scholars, full of high ap- 
preciation of his work. No successor to Dr. 
Heermance was appointed, but this appoint- 
ment, with certain instructions and limita- 
tions. was entrusted to a special committee. 


THE AMBRICAN POLITICAL SCLENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


BALTIMORE, December 30, 1906. 

The opening sessions of the Political 
Science and of the Historical Associations 
were held jointly on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 26, and were devoted to the address 
of welcome by President Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University and the presiden- 
tial addresses of Professor McMaster of the 
Historical Association and Professor Good- 
now of the Political Science Association. 
President Goodnow took as his subject “The 
Growth of Administrative Discretion in the 
United States.” After calling attention to 
the fact that a marked characteristic of 
English and American governmental polity, 
as compared with that of Continental sys- 
tems, is the subjection of administrative 
officials to the control of the judiciary, Pro- 
fessor Goodnow dwelt upon the marked ten- 
dency of our courts in recent years to rec- 
ognize the constitutionality of legislative 
acts granting great discretionary powers 
to those entrusted with the execution of the 
laws. As a conspicuous instance, ke cited 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upholding the validity of the 
Act of Congress which renders final the de- 
terminations of administrative officials 
with regard to the circumstances justifying 
the deportation of persons of Chinese de- 
scent, even though such persons claim to 
be native-born American citizens. This ten- 
dency to increase administrative powers the 
speaker showed to be caused and justified 
by the necessity for greater administrative 
efficiency if the governmental tasks of our 
present complex social and industrial life 
are to be satisfactorily performed. It is, 
therefore, a development which is not to be 
deprecated, even though it be away from 
the political ideas of the fathers of the 
Constitution. But, together with this in- 
crease of administrative powers which he 
thus approved, Professor Goodnow was 
careful to point out the correspondingly 
greater necessity of keeping purely admin- 
istrative and technical matters beyond the 
control of partisan politics. 

The second session, that of Wednesday 
morning, was largely devoted to a discus- 
sion of “Suffrage Conditions in the South’; 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard Uni- 
versity considering the question from the 
historical and political points of view, and 
Mr. John C. Rose, United States District At- 
torney of Baltimore, examining it in its 
constitutional aspects. Mr. Rose empha- 
sized especially the fact that the Southern 
States have been able so successfully to dis- 
franchise their adult male negroes, the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the contrary notwith- 
standing, not so much because of the lim- 
ited powers of the general Government, as 
because Congress has not seen fit to exer- 








cise the constitutional powers which it has 
Yet doubt was expressed whether, should 
those powers be exercised to their fullest 
extent, the negroes would profit by it. Cer- 
tain formal legal rights would thus be 
secured to them, but only at the cost of 
increased racial animosities and social and 
economic discrimination against them. The 
reading of the papers was followed by a 
vigorous discussion of the topic, Mr. H. EB. 
Shepherd presen‘ing the Southern point of 
view with especial vehemence. Mr. J. T. 
Stephenson of Pendleton, N. C., admirably 
supplemented the principal papers by an ac- 
count of racial distinctions in general as 
found in Southern statute law since the 
civil war. The morning session was con- 
cluded by a paper from Mr. George L. Fox 
of the University School, New Haven, on the 
subject of “Corrup:-Practices-at-Elections 
Acts since 1890 in the United States.” Mr 
Fox has for some years taken a very active 
part in the movement for purifying politics 
in his own State, and drafted the bill which 
was recently before the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. The conclusion which he drew from 
his personal experience and from his study 
of the experiences of other States, was that 
while such corrupt-practices acts as had 
been passed had in large measure remained 
deadletter laws, there was no insuperable 
or even very serious difficulty in enforcing 
them when well drawn and supported by a 
strong public opinion. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday was 
devoted to International Law and Diplo- 
macy, the papers in the main centring 
around the recent great international drama 
in the East. Professor Latané of Wash- 
ington and Lee University read a paper on 
“The Use of Neutral Waters by Belliger- 
ents,” in which he showed the great di- 
vergence between the strict views upon this 
matter held by England and the United 
States, and the very lax ones held and 
practised by France. Prof. Amos 8S. Hershey 
of the University of Indiana, in an interest- 
ing paper, dwelt upon the extent to which 
recent: events, especially those of the Far 
East, have resulted in still further increas- 
ing that friendship between England and 
the United States which England's atti- 
tude during the Spanish-American war so 
greatly stimulated. The concluding paper 
at this session was by Judge Simeon E. 
Baldwin, who compared the results of the 
Montevideo Congress of the seven South 
American Powers in 1888 with those of the 
Hague Conferences of most of the European 
nations in 1893, 1894, 1900, and 1904. The 
Montevideo Congress attempted a complete 
codification and dealt with universal rules, 
and its conclusions have been ratified 
by but a few Powers. The Hague Con- 
ferences more wisely confined their atten- 
tion to a few subjects, such as marriage, 
guardianship, etc., and their conclusions 
upon them have been ratified by most of the 
Buropean States. Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn of 
the New York bar, in discussing Judge 
Baldwin's paper, adverted to the extent to 
which American citizens are often hamper- 
ed by local rules against aliens in litigating 
in Buropean countries, and urged that, to 
correct this evil, as well as for other rea- 
eons, the United States should no longer 
keep aloof from the efforts that European 
nations are making to harmonize, upon 
particular points at least, their respective 
systems of civil jurisprudence. 












The meeting of Thursday morning was a 
joint session with the American Econom 
Association, the subject for discussion be 
ing “The Municipal Ownership of Public 
Utilities.” The principal papers were read 


by Mr. F. C. Howe of Cleveland, ©.. and 
Prof. W. M. Daniels of Princeton Un ver 

sity. Mr. Howe emphasized the advantages 
to be obtained from municipal ownership 
The real question he declared to he not a 
commercial one, but one of democratic gov 

ernment, inasmuch as it is the co'rujting 
influence of private franchises that is re 

sponsible for most of the corruption in our 
city politics Professor Daniels, on the 
other hand, doubted whether the economy) 


of municipal ownership has as y: been 
sufficiently demonstrated; and, as regards 
the purification of politics, was inclined to 
lay greater stress upon a better organiza 
tion of city governments 


“The cure for our economic ills is to be 
found primarily in a political readjustment 
of the framework of city government Aa 
I view the matter, there is no es ape un 
der a representative government f. om repo 
ing responsibility in some person or per 
sons. Let political responsibility be und 
vided, and let it be located so clearly that 
concealment is impossible; let the task of 
caghiering the dishonest or the incapabh 
administrator or legislator b« stripped of 
all indirection or subterfuge, and reduced 
to the greatest simplicity possible by a 
radical cut in the number of elected of 
ficials—and the choice between muni ipali 
zation or a franchise policy becomes the 
comparatively simple question of the rela 
tive advantages of widening public control 
or of enlarging governmental administra 
tion.” 


At the session of Thursday afternoon, 
four papers dealing with different ques- 
tions of politics were read. Miss Mary L 
Hinsdale of Radcliffe College considered 
the history of the efforts that from time 
to time have been made to obtain admis 
sion of the heads of executive departments 
to the floor of Congress Mr. Theodore 
Marburg of Baltimore presented a philo 
sophical discussion of the principles of 
State interference Whereas, in former 
years, liberty meant freedom of the indi- 
vidual from restraint by the State, it now 
often means State interference to protect 
the individual against oppression by others 
Mr. Henry Jones Ford of Baltimore, in a 
vigorous paper, criticised those political 
scientists who, like Professor Burgess, 
would limit the scope of their inquiries to 
the analysis of the developed States of Bu- 
rope and North America, thus excluding 
from study the very States—China, Russia. 
and Turkey—whose activities are at the 
present day the centres of disturbance tn 
world politics. The last paper of the meet- 
ing was read by Mr. A. Maurice Low, who 
took for his topic ‘The Usurped Powers of 
the Senate.”” The usurpations upon which 
he particularly dwelt were the control that 
the upper house of Congress has gained in 
the matter of dictating Presidential ap 
pointments, or amending treaties and even 
of participating in their negotiations, and 
of the control of both revenue and appro 
priation bills. 

Thursday evening was devoted to in- 
formal meetings of two of the various 


“Sections” which have been orgenized 


within the Political Science Association 
The business meeting of the Association 
and the election of officers took place oa 
Friday moraoing. The chief matter of busi- 
ness discussed was the future policy of the 
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Association in the matter of publications. 
A strong sentiment in favor of the issu- 
ance by the Association of a quarterly 
journal was manifested, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the feasibil- 
ity of the project, and thereupon to take 
the steps necessary for its realization. Dr. 
Albert Shaw of New York City was elected 
President of the Association, Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Mr. F. N. Judson, and Prof. 
H. A. Garfield, Vice-Presidents, and Prof. 
W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Secretary and Treasurer. Provi- 
dence, R. I., was selected as the place for 
the next annual meeting. W. W. W. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS OF RESOLUTE 
GOVERNMENT. 


DuBLIN, December 16, 1905. 


The “twenty years of resolute govern- 
ernment’’ which, according to Lord Salis~ 
bury, would settle the Irish question, have 
more than passed Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 


Parnell, Lord Salisbury, have gone to their 
rest. Home Rule holds a place in the 
hearts of Irishmen much as it did twenty 
years ago. The demand for it is not ac- 
companied by violence and disorder; there- 
fore Englishmen do not now feel its ne- 
cessity. A Liberal Ministry is in office. 
Lord Aberdeen has returned as Lord Lieu- 
tenant. There is none of the enthusiasm 
here that there was twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Gladstone and his party were in power. 
It Is true that Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, and 
others who have ever since and all along 
shown the clearest conception of the ne- 
cessity for radical change in Irish affairs, 
are now in the Ministry; but, as I have 
iutimated, they are not backed by the en- 
thusiasm that prevailed in England in the 
eighties. On both gides of the Channel we 
are older and graver. Seeing the peace 
which prevails here, the creditable man- 
ner in which county and local government 
committed to the people has been managed, 
and the better knowledge that prevails of 
the country through its having been open- 
ed up as a tourist resort, it is impossible 
that the former flerce opposition to Home 
Rule, based on the essentially iniquitous 
character of our people, could be main- 
tained. On the other hand, the attitude of 
our Members towards the education ques-~ 
tion in England has left a soreness in the 
hearts of our English Liberal friends that 
is not bKikely ever to be fully eradicated. 
Here in Ireland, although Home Rule the- 
oretically holds its old place and as many 
Members as formerly are pledged thereto, 
the inclination to sacrifice much for it hag 
somewhat cooled. Local government and 
land legislation have satisfied many. There 
is less belief here than of old in any one 
measure, or any number of measures, af- 
fording a cure for all our ills. It is much 
to be doubled whether ecclesiasticism is 
really in favor of radical change; and the 
liquor interest, a powerful factor, alas! in 
our politics, better organized than former- 
ly, cares more for itself than for the gen- 
eral good of the country, 

Ireland, such as is left of it, though more 
shaded in opinion, ite energies less concen- 
trated and united towards one alm than In 
Mr. Parnell’s time, is more generally real- 
ly alive than then. Bducation has been do- 
ing its work. The Gaelic League has been 


an important influence for good in the 
country, giving the rising generation, male 
and female, other opportunities of showing 
their love for Ireland than by attending 
political meetings and swallowing all there 
uttered. We are not likely ever again in 
Ireland to find men wielding such unques- 
tioned power as did O'Connell and Parnell. 
A section of Orangemen, while professing 
themselves still opposed to Home Rule, are 
coming to lose their dread of their Cath- 
olic fellow-countrymen, and to see that 
their mundane interests are identical. 
There is, perhaps, a more general opinion 
than ever before pervading all classes in 
the community that the present Castle ré- 
gime must be changed. The workings of 
different land laws, of a different system 
of county government and education, the 
absence of an Established Church, render 
it more and more impossible for Bnglish- 
men to understand our affairs and legis- 
late for us. Under Mr. Parnell’s rule, the 
open expression of separatist opinion merg- 
ed in the immediate hope of some form 
of nationality. A not insignificant body of 
our young men—their sentiments voiced in 
the columns of an able weekly, the United 
lrishman—now argue in favor of separa- 
tion from England, at least on the Austro- 
Hungarian model, as the only satisfactory 
settlement. They heap ridicule on the Par- 
liamentary party, and stigmatize Gladston- 
ian Home Rule as’ but shadowy nation. 
ality 

It is best that these opinions should be 
openly expressed—that Englishmen should 
realize that Home Rulers are, in truth, the 
moderates. There is little doubt that, un- 
der a satisfactory settlement, such feel- 
ings would die out, as they did in Canada 
and Australia. Left to the management of 
our own affairs, the advantages of the con- 
nection are too patent not to be realized. 
We in Ireland have no record of self-cen- 
tred nationality to hark back to, as there 
was in Italy, Hungary, Poland, and Fin- 
land, and as there is in Scotland. The 
unions existing between Sweden and Nor- 
way, and Austria and Hungary, were never 
of the clearly defined, incorporating char- 
acter.of the union Ireland generally would 
be willing to accept. It is unfortunate 
that, in the @iscussions of ten and twenty 
years ago, the connectiong of Norway-Swe- 
den and Austria-Hungary were cited in 
favor of the union then contemplated be- 
tween England and Ireland. Sweden and 
Norway have separated; there is a chronic 
state of unrest between Austria and Hun- 
gary. The Unionists are now naturally 
pointing with effect to the dénouement be- 
tween those countries as the one certain 
result from material alteration in thé 
present relations of England and Ire- 
land, 

Unity in political action is Ireland's only 
chance. There has, it is true, during the 
last hundred years. been as much political 
union here as in other countries, but the 
majority has never occupied an official po- 
sition where it could make itself respected. 
Therefore parties here always appear in- 
choate, and the least difference of opinion 
is put down to an ineradicable weakness in 
our character. At our corporations and 
public boards, in the management of our 
railways and commercial undertakings, 
there are no more serious differences of 
opinion than in other countries. The ma- 








jorities rule, and we consequently hear no- 
thing of their underlying disagreements. 
There are few instances of a country show- 
ing itself so generally united as Ireland, 
electing as it has done for the last quarter 
of a century a steady majority of four to 
one in favor of a particular measure. More 
striking still is the fact that four-fifths of 
her representatives, most of them poor 
men, many of them very able men, have re- 
sisted all the blandishments of London life 
and Government patronage, and have stout- 
ly preserved their independence. All but 
Irish Nationalists who enter Parliament 
are sustained by the inspiring possibility 
of attaining Cabinet rank, of receiving 
titles, or securing lucrative settlements for 
life. 

One of the strangest transformations 
that have ever occurred in public life has 
been performed by William O’Brien, once 
the spoiled darling of the Irish people, the 
embodiment of the idea of unity and disci- 
pline, the reuniter of parties after the 
Parnell split, the founder of the United 
Irish League. Two years ago he differed 
from three-fourths of his colleagues, includ- 
ing the ablest of them, upon a question of 
policy. He “retired from public life,” “‘ef- 
faced himself,” stopped the issue and sold 
off the plant of his paper, the Irish People. 
This “retirement” and “effacement” soon 
resolved themselves into a torrent of speech 
and oceans of print in virulent abuse of his 
old friends and comrades. He has, under 
the name of an “advisory committee,” 
started what is in truth an organization 
in opposition to the League, and influenced 
a Parliamentary coterie apart from Mr. 
Redmond. He has now recommenced the 
publication of the Jrish People. Through 
his marriage with a wealthy Russian lady 
he has large resources at command. There 
is no saying what trouble he may give in 
the coming elections. 

To brace Ireland up for the election, to 
test the strength of (Mr. O'Brien's follow- 
ing, to define the policy of the country, a 
convention was lately held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Redmond and the Lord Mayor, 
in the Mansion House, Dublin—in the fine 
circular chamber buiit for the reception of 
George IV. in 1820, and mentioned in By- 
ron’s “Irish Avatar.”” Over 3,000 delegates 
attended from most parts of Ireland—a 
smaller proportion of them than usual from 
the south, where Mr. O’Brien’s influence 
most prevails. It impressed me as the 
most representative and the weightiest of 
the conventions that have been held in Ire- 
land during the past thirty years. The es- 
tablishment of elective county, district, and 
urban councils has brought a larger propor- 
tion of thoughtful and responsible men to 
the front. Eleven hundred of the delegates 
were of this class. Sixty-three Irish mem- 
bers were present, and nearly three hun- 
dred Catholic clergy. There was a sprink- 
ling of Protestants. The proceedings last- 
ed two days and were harmonious. But 
one person spoke, and no one voted, in fa- 
vor of Mr. O’Brien’s proposals. Gladston- 
jan Home Rule, as an “irreducible mini- 
mum," was demanded. The usual popular 
measures concerning land, laborers’ dwell- 
ings, and education were ventilated. 

Irish politicians are satisfied with Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s declarations so far. They 
have, however, been chilled by the admis- 
sions of Mr. Morley and others, whom they 
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most depended upon, that the Irish ques- 
tion in its wide sense is not now pressing 
Mr. Bryce is one of Ireland’s most con- 
vinced friends. Many regret that he is 
coming over as Chief Secretary. In the 
administration of the present hateful sys- 
tem, which he condemns, he can scarcely 
avoid finding himself in an unpopular po- 
sition. There is some danger of oppon- 
ents of a reasonable settlement setting 
pitfalls for him. It is possible that a man 
of such refined feelings, of such a literary 
and abstract turn of mind, may be disgust- 
ed and alienated by the rough necessities 
of his new responsibilities. William E. 
Forster would most probably have con- 
tinued to follow Mr. Gladstone's lead in 
Irish affairs had he not been thrown in op- 
position, partly through the influence of 
the permanent officials through whom he 
worked in the same post that Mr. Bryce 
now fills. 

It is unlikely that the full measure of 
Irish desires, such as Mr. Gladstone of- 
fered, can or will soon again be proposed 
by the Liberal party. All that can reason- 
ably be expected at first is, that they will 
give themselves seriously to the passage 
of wide measures of devolution, such as 
handing over the principal Castle boards 
to an elective assembly, having at its dis- 
posal a definite portion of revenue drawn 
from Ireland. Without abating their con- 
viction of the necessity of a more radical 
settlement, the Irish party could not re- 
fuse to support a Government that initiat- 
ed changes which in their estimation would 
tend towards and prepare for a complete 
settlement. If, when Parliament meets, 
such are not promised or taken in hand, 
there is likely to be trouble between the 
Liberals and their former Irish allies. A 
good beginning is not being made in the 
retention as Vice-President of one of the 
principal Irish boards of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who has not commended himself 
to national feeling. 

Ireland has no desire to run the risk of 
further alienation from the Liberals on 
behalf of the English Catholics concern- 
ing education or otherwise. She may, how- 
ever, through clerical influence, be driven 
into it. If this should happen, the rela- 
tions between us and the Liberals may be- 
come more complicated even than at pres- 
ent. 

Before closing, I may note an incident 
illustrative of the extraordinary character 
of Irish Castle government. Mr. Downes 
Martin, a Tipperary landlord, and his ten- 
ants have agreed as to the sale and pur- 
chase of an estate. It appears that the 
Castle had issued private instructions to 
the Estates Commissioners that wherever 
there was supposed to be intimidation on 
the part of the tenants, sales were to be 
indefinitely postponed. Two policemen have 
sworn that there was intimidation in this 
case. The landlord, his agent, and the 
tenants, all declare there had been nonc. 
that the arrangements between them had 
been freely and openly come to. The two 
policemen are believed, and the sale of 
the estate against the desires and to the 
loss of both landlord and tenants is 
broken off. D. B. 





LAMARTINE’S MARRIAGE. 
Paris, December 21, 1905. 


Lamartine’s reputation as a poet was 
made almost in a day; he could say, as 
was said of Byron, that he lay down 
and woke up famous. The ‘Méditations,’ 
which will be read as long as a 
French language lasts, were published In 
1820. We know now, in all its details, the 
story of the relations of young Lamartine 
with Madame Charles, who was his in- 
spirer; we know what influence this lady 
had upon him, and to this influence we may 
attribute the purity of the ‘Méditations.’ 
After her death, Lamartine was inconsol- 
able, and it may be affirmed that he never 
again cherished the dream which he had 
cherished with Madame Charles in the 
solitude of Savoy. The ‘Lac’ will remain 
undying testimony to the character of the 
lofty passion of the young poet and of his 
inspirer. 

The year which followed the death of the 
woman whom Lamartine has made im- 
mortal under the name of Elvire was the 
most unhappy of his life. He was entering 
on his twenty-ninth year; he had no object, 
no profession, no fortune. His family, on 
account of his delicate health, had prevent- 
ed him from entering the army; literature 
was not, in those times, considered a paying 
profession; he had tried to enter the dip- 
lomatic service, but, so far, had not been 
successful; he spent most of his time at 
Milly, in the neighborhood of Macon. He 
fell ill towards the beginning of 1819, and 
went to Paris, to get medical advice. He 
was invited to several houses, where he 
recited some of his verses; he was hand- 
some, had a melancholy and poetical face 
—his person had as great a success as his 
verses; but he received no encouragement 
from the Foreign Office, and he left, very 
much discouraged, for Aix-les-Bains with 
his friend Aymon de Virieu, in August, 
1819. 

He met there a young Englishwoman 
whom he had scen already at Chambéry; he 
had forgotten her, but she had not forgot- 
ten him. Marian Eliza Birch was the only 
daughter of William Henry Birch and of 
Christina Cordelia Reessen The father 
was dead, and she was living with her 
mother at Chambéry in Savoy. Lamartine 
first saw her there; she had heard much 
about him at the house of some French 
friends, and had heard him recite some of 
his verses. She became enthusiastic over 
him. She was twenty-nine years old, and 
when they saw each other again at Alix, 
their acquaintance rapidly became inti- 
mate. 

Among the family papers which are kept 
in the Chateau of Saint-Point was found an 
envelope bearing this superscription in the 
hand of Mme. de Lamartine: “Letters of the 
year 1820, on my marriage.” The envelope 
contains all the letters which the poet 
wrote for months to his future wife, from 
the time when he declared his love to her 
to the day of their marriage. There is 
found, besides, the official letter in which 
Lamartine’s father asks for the hand of 
Miss Birch for his son. The correspondence, 
so carefully preserved, was at first secret. 
The first letter bears this endorsement: 
“Alphonse, Aix, 14th August, 1819"; it is a 
proposal of marriage. “I would beg you not 
to judge with severity the means which ne- 
cessity forces me to take, and to read this 
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letter to the end.” It ts clear from this be- 
ginning that Lamartine had received no en 
couragement from the mother of Miss 
Birch; itn fact, after having declared his 
love, he says 

“We shall probably find on both sides ob- 
stacles of equal force, but no obstacle will 
be as strong as the sentiment which guldes 
me. This sentiment, which I have known 
once in my life, could be torn from my heart 
only by the loss of what I loved. Since that 
time I have lived in a state of perfect in- 
difference; but I have made your acquaint- 
ance, I have found in you so many perfect 
qualities, so much similarity between our 
tastes and feelings, so many perfections 
unknown perhaps to yourself, that I [eel 
that I should be the happiest of men in 
uniting my days and destiny with yours.” 


The answer to this letter was not un 
favorable notwithstanding the efforts 
made by a friend of Miss_ Birch, 
Mademoiselle de la Plerre, who tried to 
hinder Miss Birch from getting engaged 
to Lamartine, and reminded her of his 
passion for Madame Charles. Mademolselle 
de la Pierre represented Lamartine as a 
selfish man, who cared for nothing but her 
fortune. Long letters were written by 
Lamartine to Miss Birch in answer to the 


insinuations of Mademoiselle de la Pier 


and, after some hesitation, Miss Birch 
wrote to him a letter which was a formal 
promise 


There arose now a more dificult question 
namely, to obtain the consent of the two 
families to the marriage Lamartine hada 
returned to Milly. where he unbosomed 
himself to his mother. Madame de Lamar 
tine was anxious to see her son married 
but Miss Birch was a Protestant; the 


fr 


brother-in-law and sisters-in-law of 
Madame de Lamartine, with whom she wa. 
anxious to be on the best of terms, were 
pious Catholics, and did not view with 
favor a union with a_ foreigner They 
looked upon their nephew's project as too 
romantic and risky. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, M. de Lamartine, the father 
wrote on the 21st of September an offictal 
letter asking the hand of Miss Birch for 
his son. Mrs. Birch was stil! at Chambéry 
Lamartine himself wrote also to her on the 
26th of September, “in order to try to di 
sipate the unfavorable impressions which 
might perhaps be created in her mind by 
the differences of country and | religion 
and to allay the fear, so natural, of sepa 
ration from what was dearest to her.” 
He offered not only to live with her, but 
to spend a part of the year in England. 
Mrs. Birch sent, by return Rost, an an 
swer to these two letters; it Was a some 
what harsh and very decided refusal 
She had evidently the Impression § (that 
Lamartine was seeking for her fortune, 
and wrote “My fortune is not con- 
siderable, and my daughter will have noth 
ing in my lifetime but what I may give 
her.” Moreover, in her answer to Lamar- 
tine she insisted upon the fact that he 
had no employment and very little for- 
tune. 

The formal opposition of her parent did 
not discourage Miss Birch; her mind was 
fixed, and she continued to correspond with 
Lamartine, “All my sorrows were forgot- 
ten,” he wrote on the 22d of November, 1819, 
“the day I read that your sentiments had 
not altered, and that you had no part iu 
the refusals which my family haa received.” 
He goes on to say that he had foreseen 
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that the question of his fortune would be- 
come a difficulty, and he adds: 


‘It is well that you should know exact- 
ly my position in this respect, as I have 
frankly set it before your mother. My 
family comes from good and ancient gentry, 
occupying by its origin and its fortune the 
first rank in its province. My father is the 
youngest of six children, having two brothers 
and three sisters; he alone is married. The 
totality of the fortune is about equally 
divided between all; this fortune, which, 
naturally as well as by their authentic in- 
tentions, reverts entirely to my sisters and 
myself, amounts to at least thirteen hun- 
dred thousand francs in land. . . . The de- 
clared intention of my parents, who live in 
the most perfect union, is that each of my 
sisters shail one day have one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs; there are five of 
them, which makes seven hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. You see what is to come 
to me os 


The religious question, which was an- 
other difficulty, was settled by Miss Birch, 


who seems to have spontaneously offered 
Lamartine to turn Catholic. “I read,” he 
writes to her on the 6th of December, 
ISIS, to my mother the litth item in 
your letter on the point of religion; she 
was very mich moved by it.” In the same 


letter he avows having incurred some debts 
in his youth which were paid by his fam- 


ly. He confesses to have been one of “‘those 
nconsiderate and prodigal characters of 
whom you speak; I have indeed expiated 
it... Lamartine remained all his life one 
of those inconsiderate and prodigal char- 
acters.” He lived always too much in the 
world of dreams Immediately after a 
long account of his money affairs, he sends 
o Miss Birch the last “Méditation” which 
he had composed—‘‘La Priére,"’ beginning 
with 
le rol brillant du jour se couchant dans sa 
gioire."* 

I am sorry,’ he says, “to have covered a 
page and a half with these verses, but if 
hey please you a moment, I pardon my- 
self.” They did please Miss Birch, and 
we cannot wonder at it. She loved the poet, 
and would have none of the questions which 


occupied the two families of Lamartine and 
Birch come between them. What she was 
as a girl, she remained as a woman; Lamar- 
ine was really her god. 

Lamartine’s reputation as a poet was 
rapidly extending. We have all the letters 


which he wrote to Miss Birch from Paris; 
he was named attaché d’'ambassade, and 
Mrs. Birch’s opposition to the marriage 
ended at last. The ‘Méditations’ appeared 
on the 13th of Mareh, 1820. They formed 
a volume of 116 pages, containing twenty- 
four poems, without any author's name. 
Lamartine wrote to Miss Birch: “I have 
just published a small volume which has a 


uccests here that astonishes me, especially 
n this anti-poetical time. I have kept the 
firat copy for you. The beginning and the 


end of all my actions belongs now to you.”’ 
Hie was thinking of her when he wrote 
these verses 
Au fond de cette coupe of Je buvals la vie 
Peut-¢tre restait-ll ane goutte de miei 
Peut-¢tre l'avenir me gardait-ll encore 


Un retour de bonheur. . . .” 


an allusion to the past which Miss Birch 
well understood. The marriage contract was 
signed in May. Mrs. Birch gave her daugh- 
‘er 10,000 pounds sterling, keeping for her- 
elf the income, a part of which only (6,000 
franes) went to Lamartine and his wife. 
The marriage ceremony took place at 


, 





Pugny, near Chaméry; the father of La- 
martine was represented by Count Joseph 
de Maistre. Thereupon Lamartine and his 
wife left for Italy, with Mrs. Birch. Madame 
de Lamartine remained always what we 
have seen her at first; she was entirely and 
absolutely devoted to her husband and to 
his glory. 


Correspondence. 





FOOTBALL REFORM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Most of the suggestions that have 
been made public concerning the reform of 
college football, seem to go wide of the 
mark, because they are not aimed at the 
real evil. The maiming, or even the kill- 
ing, of a boy now and then during a game 
is not of great consequence except to the 
boy himself, and to his family and friends. 
The real evil of the game, under present 
conditions, is the debasing of the ideals, 
not of college boys alone, but of all the 
boys in the country that are large enough 
to wear trousers. The most captivating 
honors in school are now to be won, not in 
the classroom, but on the athletic field. It 
is the monstrous disproportion between 
work and play in school life that needs re- 
forming, not the rules of the game. 

So long as a dozen youngsters are per- 
mitted to go out and earn $50,000 in a day, 
playing football, and, worse yet, are per- 
mitted to spend it all for sport in a single 
season, it matters not what the rules of the 
game are. A pillow-fight for such stakes 
would be as mischievous. 

What could be more grotesque than the 
make-believe efforts of college faculties to 
keep college sports on an amateur basis, 
by prohibiting the earningduring vacationof 
a few dollars in playing the game by the 
members of a team, and permitting them 
to make it their main business, in term- 
time, to train, get into condition, and earn 
thousands of dollars by the same means? 

The point of view of the candidates of the 
teams is that of the professional; the 
training for the games is that of the pro- 
fessional; and the spirit in which the 
games are played is worse than that of the 
professional, who allows no unfair slugging, 
even in prize-fights. The American college 
undergraduate is fast losing all conception 
of any difference between amateur sport 
and professional gaming. 

If the playing of college games for money 
were prohibited, and the sports otherwise 
were put on a purely amateur basis, with 
some moderate restrictions as to the 
amount of time that may be devoted to 
sport in term-time, the matter of the rules 
of the game might safely be left with the 
boys, where it belongs; and it seems likely 
that, after a little while, work and play in 
school would resume their proper perspec- 
tive. FRANK W. PROCTOR. 

FAtmmaven, Mass., December 20, 1005, 


WHAT THE NAVY NBEDS. 


To Tne EpiTror or THE NATION: 

Sin: I have a briefer answer than yours 
to the question What the Navy Need». 
It needs destruction. There are reasons 





for believing that the time has come whea 
the Christian nations must face the ques- 
tion of disarmament. The rampant mili- 
tarism bred by war and breeding war in 
its turn is not only a gigantic crime: it 
goes to the limit of senselessness and ab- 
surdity, and excites the disgust of all right- 
minded men. This implies, of course, that 
the President is not a right-minded man. 
I have read carefully what he says in his 
recent message about ‘“demagogues of 
peace” and disarmament, and I seem to be 
the only man in the country that has done 
so. That such argument should be accept- 
ed without comment is sufficient proof of 
the intellectual and moral confusion of the 
times. 

Roosevelt to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, I here affirm that there are no “dema- 
gogues of peace,” and cannot be in the 
present condition of human opinion; and 
that the Rooseveltian proposition that 
“disarmament can never be of prime im- 
portance” is the contrary of the truth 
It would be nearer the truth to say that 
it alone is of prime importance. But here 
a misapprehension must be corrected. It 
is not, as the President assumes, “the 
free peoples, the enlightened, independent, 
and peace-loving peoples, who, on the 
whole, stand for justice,”’ that are invited 
to disarm; there are no such peoples on 
the globe. The armies and navies that 
menace the peace of the world and impose 
upon us an intolerable burden of taxation, 
are now maintained by the “barbarisms” 
and ‘“despotisms’” that call themselves 
“Christian”; and it is this stupendous 
mockery and hypocrisy that the handful o: 
men whom the President stigmatizes as 
“demagogues of peace” would abolish. 

“There is more need to get rid of the 
causes of war than of the implements of 
war,” says the President. But what if 
among the causes of war the implements 
of war hold a conspicuous place? What 
if a navy is a challenge to combat rather 
than a guaranty of peace? What if the 
‘Rooseveltian doctrine of the navy as a 
guaranty of peace is contradicted by uni- 
versal experience and discredited by en- 
lightened reason? 

ALVAH F. HAMILTON. 

GRANVILLE, O., January 1, 1906. 





THE ARRANGEMENT OF MUSEUMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In your iast issue, Professor Moore 
finds danger in a policy of choice in museum 
collections between objects of artistic in- 
terest for public exhibition and objects of 
scientific interest for private study. Never- 
theless, that such a policy has the sympathy 
of the instructed public, is indicated by a 
quotation from the last number of Le Musée, 
which has come to hand as I write: 

“The public is accustomed to consider the 
Louvre as a museum of art, and it does 
not look favorably upon the choice of works 
which have merely the interest of curiosity. 
We have secondary museums where the 
learned can accumulate to their hearts’ 
content the paintings and sculpture of mi- 
nor artists, noteworthy mainly for their 


rarity. Here belong also collections of ar- 


chological fragments which, however they 
may aid us in following the artistic or po- 
litical developments of nations, are never- 
theless incapable of giving either a vision 
of art or a vital lesson, and have signifi- 
cance only under the glass of the expert.” 
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(Le Musée, Revue d'Art Antique, Paris, 
Nov.-Dec., 1905, II. 6. “Le Carnet de l'Ama- 
teur.’ p. 2.) 
Very truly yours, I. L. M 
January 5. 1906. 





Houghton, Miffiin & Co. have in prepara- 
tion a so-called “‘manuscript edition’’ of 
Thoreau’s complete writings, limited to 
600 sets, “each containing a page of Tho- 
reau’s autograph manuscript.”’ The illus- 
trations will Se from photographs. The last 
fourteen of the twenty volumes will contain 
the Journal, edited by Bradford Torrey. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, have 
in preparation for the spring “The Fall of 
Tsardom,’ by Car! Joubert; ‘Consumption: 
Its Relation to Man and Civilization,’ by 
John Bessner Huber, M.D.; and ‘Heroes of 
Discovery in America,’ by Charles Morris. 

A new, extensively revised edition of 
Champlin’s ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Common Things’ will be issued directly by 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The Vossische Zeitung of Berlin reports 
the details of a contemplated chronological 
edition of Goethe's poems under the aus- 
pices of the Berlin Gesellschaft fir 
Deutsche Literatur. In the address of the 
chairman, Prof. Erich Schmidt, in which 
the work was outlined, attention was drawn 
to the fact that Goethe bad himself em- 
phatically refused to publish his works in 
chronological order, and that Heine and 
Scherer regarded the wsthetic arrangement 
adopted by the great poet as indispensable 
for the proper appreciation of their beau- 
ties. But Schmidt considers a chronologi- 
cal edition demanded for scientific and lit- 
erary reasons, and proposes to arrange the 
poems under the following heads: (1) The 
poems down to the Strassburg period, 1770; 
(2) to the autumn of 1771; (3) to November, 
1775; (4) to the Italian journey; (5) all 
others according to Goethe’s own arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy's ‘History of Our 
Own Times’ (Harpers) is brought to a close 
by the recent publication of the fourth and 
fifth volumes. These carry the story from 
Queen Victoria’s Judilee in 1897 to her 
death in 1901. Mr. McCarthy's method, 
style and point of view are too widely 
known to require comment; it will suffice 
to say that the level of previous volumes is 
maintained. A considerable space is de- 
voted to a retrospect of the social, lite- 
rary, and artistic aspects of Victoria's 
reign. 

A very interesting personage is the sub- 
ject of a thesis by Mr. A. E. Shaw entitled 
‘Michel de I’'Hospital and his Policy’ (Henry 
Frowde). L’Hospital stands out among his 
contemporaries in France nearly as strong- 
ly as More does in England; and although 
Mr. Shaw does not venture on the broad 
field of historical parallels, yet he does 
useful work by his painstaking summary 
of the subject. 

In his ‘Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartellis’ 
(London: Methuen), Mr. F. W. Hirst con- 
tends that competition is still the life of 
trade. Even as to railways, he holds that 
the case for great combinations has not 
been made out. Experience, he thinks, is 
against the assumption that competing 
roads will come to an agreement as to 








traffic for which they are rivals. Admitting 
that competition cannot entirely solve the 
transportation problem, the author favors, 
not nationalization, but control which will 
fix rates, encourage competition, discourage 
amalgamation, and prevent personal dis- 
crimination Railway monopoly, at most, 
merely means a margin of superiorMy over 
waterways, trams, busses, and human legs! 
As weapons of defence, public authorities 
may employ alternative means of transport, 
especially canals, and potential rail routes, 
“as well as taxation, in dealing with roads 
charging high rates or “unrighteously 
struggling after monopoly.” Mr. Hirst 
charges protective tariffs with the entire 
responsibility for Trusts. The balance of 
economies of large organizations has not 
increased in the last fifty years; and 
Trusts, he thinks, have betrayed in times 
of emergency the same signs of weakness 
as competitive industries. The real pur- 
pose of Trusts is to raise prices; and in 
free-trade countries no Trust can raise 
prices above the natural or international 
level. He says, in fact: “Most if not all the 
English Trusts are merely large, well-or- 
ganized business concerns which are so 
cleverly managed that they earn for a time 
enormous business profits, and perhaps 
undersell and ruin most of their competi- 
tors, so as to establish temporarily a quasi- 
monopoly. In course of time, however, 
they decline and fall before new and more 
energetic competitors.”’ 

In our recent remarks on “Yale Studies 
in English,"’ no reference was made to the 
latest member of the series, No. XXIX. 
(already published then, but not at hand), 
a voluminous edition of Ben Jonson's “‘The 
Devil is an Ass."" The editing, by Dr. W. 
8S. Johnson, if not inspired, is on the face 
of it an honest attempt at scholarly 
thoroughness. As against 122 pages of Jon- 
son’s text, there are 200 pages of introduc- 
tion, notes, etc. This material a more ex- 
perienced and self-denying editor, for ex- 
ample Professor Dowden, would undoubted- 
ly have managed to condense, omitting 
many of the notes. It is questionable wheth- 
er “the present editor” has denied us any 
of the “results’’ of his “study.” In fact, 
like several other members of the series, 
this seems to suffer from what may ‘%e call- 
ed a lack of artistic restraint in annota- 
tion. Shunning difficulties by silence is 
more common. 

A new revision of the Schlegel-Tieck 
German translation of Shakspere, by Pro- 
fessor Conrad, has just made its appear- 
ance in five elegant volumes issued by the 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt of Stuttgart. That 
a revision of this standard text was neces- 
sary had been recognized on all hands, and 
efforts in this direction had been repeat- 
edly made. Conrad's labor has been ex- 
pended largely on the metre, the exact re- 
production of the thought, and the correc- 
tion of blunders on the part of earlier 
translators. 

Ferdinand von Richthofen’s last work, an 
incomplete report of the ‘Ergebnisse und 
Ziele der Siidpolerforschung,’ which he 
had begun to prepare by direction of the 
Kaiser, has been printed at the special re- 
quest of the latter, and published by the 
house of Dietrich Reimer, Berlin. The fa- 
mous geographer gives a thorough survey 
of the problems to be solved by the south- 
polar expeditions, and describes particu- 
larly the services of the German expedi- 





tion under Von Drygaleki, a pupil of 
Von Richthofen, in this direction, ahove 
all in the investigation of the fauna 
and flora of the regions explored This is 
the extent to which Von Richthofen had 
completed his work, but no materials hav. 
been found to indicate how he intended to 
continue it, beyond a discussion of such 
problems as the meteorology and kindred 
subjects of the polar world 

The Deutsche Medizinisch: Wochenachrift 
reports that the fears entertained some 
years ago, when women were admitted to 
the study of medicine at the German uni 
versities, that they would in the course 
of time prove serious rivals to male prac 
titioners, have been proved unfounded. Of 
ficial statistics, as well as the special in 
vestigations of Dr. Johanna Maass, have 
shown that, since the year 1900, only forty 
six women have been admitted toa pra 
tice in Germany, and only six have become 
dentists Only thirty-one women phys! 
cians could still be traced, and, of thease 
nine are found in Berlin; of the six women 
dentists only one is in the capital city. Of 
the thirty-one reporting, twenty-four con- 
fine their practice to women and children 
four are specialists, and three are assis 
tants at medical institutes. State examin- 
ations were taken by these women in 
eleven university towns, and thirty took 
academic degrees. Four are married 

The Cultus Ministerium of Rumania |! 
arranged with the German Government 


As 


to establish a Philological Seminary for 
the Rumanian language in connection with 
the University of Berlin The new ar 
rangement is to go into operation during 
the present winter semester, and the work 
is to be in charge of Dr. Heinrich Tiktin 
who will bear the title of ordinary profes 
sor in the University. The Rumanian Gov 
ernment devotes 20,000 francs per year to 
this new departure 

The Japan Year-Book Office in Tokio is 
sues for one dollar, gold, a ‘Japan Year 
Book’ of 400 indexed pages in 29 chay 
ters, with appendix, giving the usual 
facts, figures, and descriptions appropriate 
to such a publication, including a sketch 
of the late war, diplomacy, finance, texts 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the 
Korean treaty, and (what will interest 
foreign readers more than anything else) 
60 pages of biographical data concerning 
“contemporary worthies,”’ forming a pret 
ty fair beginning for a Japanese “Who's 
Who.’ Though written by Japanese, th: 
English is very good, and next year’s ed! 
tion is promised for May 

While Japan affects the benevolent as 
similation of Korea's foreign policy and 
professes virtuous abstinence from inter 
ference in her domestic concerns, it is good 
to have an independent critic, with at least 
respectable powers of observation and judg 
ment, who is bold enough to speak the truth 
as he sees it. The delayed October number 
of the Korea Review contains a powerfully 
written arraignment of “Japan a6 a Col 
onizer,” showing the abominable customs 
of the low-class subjects of the Mikado 
From them, and not from the polished gen 
try, comes the typical man now domineerr 
ing this Oriental Finland. They “do not 
hesitate to kick and beat and rob Koreans 
right and left"; they “build in Seul on a 
prominent site a huge brothel, housing bun- 
dreds of the votaries of vice, and Maunt it 
im the face of Koreans’; they Wave “not 
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one word of genuine sympathy nor a hint 
as to real helpfulness,” nor have the offi- 
clal class of Japanese “the primary and 
fundamental qualifications for successful 
handling of the Korean people.” The ar- 
ticle on “The Korean Customs Service” is a 
valuable historical review of what is right- 
eous and what is rotten in the finances of 
the now prostrate empire virtually ab- 
sorbed by Japan. In the news calendar we 
read that “experiments with American cot- 
ton seed in Korea having proved successful 
beyond expectation, the Cotton Association 
has arranged to establish thirty seed-cotton 
farms in various sections of Korea.” 

The trade of the United States with the 
principal countries of the world will be the 
subject of a series of articles to be pub- 
lished weekly during the ‘coming year by 
the Department of Commerce. It began on 
January 1 with the United Kingdom, show- 
ing what our trade with that country was 
in 1905, and the principal articles which 
formed the exports and imports, and com- 
paring present conditions with those of 
earlier years. The design of the series is 
to stimulate the public interest in this study 
of our foreign commerce. : 

The October number of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography began 
publication of Washington's Household Ac- 
count-book, 1793-97, in the Society’s posses- 
sion. The first eighth is in the handwriting 
of Tobias Lear, the rest in that of Bar- 
tholomew Dandridge. Of more curious in- 
terest is a translation of parts of a one- 
act drama, with analysis of the whole, by 
“Polonius” Kotzebue, called “‘The Quaker,” 
in which the principal actors are Lord 
Howe and his son and Warner (‘Walter’’) 
Mifflin and his. The verisimilitude on 
the Quaker side is noticeable, and the in- 
terview seized upon is historic. The trans- 
lation is by Amelia M. Gummere. 

A correspondent writes: “In last week's 
Nation (December 28) there is, under Notes, 


a brief notice of the latest issue (‘Lear’) 
of the pocket edition of the First Folio, ‘so 
scrupulously edited by Misses Porter and 
Clarke.” I have just read ‘Hamlet’ in this 


edition, and surely every teacher and stu- 
dent of Shakspere must feel under obligation 
to both editors and publishers. The least 
excelent part of the editorial work is to be 
found, under ‘Literary Illustrations,’ in the 
interpretation of difficult passages, where 
the light of the New English Dictionary 
seems to have been shut out, and old guesses 
are repeated,” 


Against the proposed rate legislation 
the charge of impracticability is brought 
with great force, in the January Century, by 
President Samuel Spencer, of the South- 
ern Rallway. The burden of his argument 
is that no such commission as is proposed 
could deal effectively and satisfactorily with 
the innumerable intricate questiong which 
arise, and many of which must receive al- 
most instantaneous adjustment unless se- 
rious injury is to be done to important busi. 
ness interests, often involving extensive 
sections of the country. The railroads 
themselves, we are told, find it necessary 
to employ about eight hundred traffic ex- 
perts, in addition to something Iike three 
thousand soliciting and travelling freight 
agents, whose duty it is to study the pecu- 
liar and constantly changing conditions of 
thelr various sections. Can this intricate 
mechanism be subjected to the positive 





rate-making power of an outside commis- 
sion, necessarily composed of comparatively 
inexperienced men, without serious danger 
of throwing vast business interests into dis- 
astrous confusion? President Spencer thinks 
not. Congressmen who are proposing to 
pass beyond the punishment and restraint 
of actual abuses and take up the positive 
direction of the traffic business, would do 
well to ponder the reasons for his opinion. 
For the Franklin anniversary, the Century 
has had the good fortune to secure a paper. 
by the late Secretary Hay, on Franklin in 
France, prepared for delivery in Chicago 
some years ago, but never used because of 
Mr. Hay’s ill-health at the time. Mr. Hay 
humorously calls attention to the fact that 
our first foreign minister was a defeated 
candidate for Congress, Silas Deane, who 
was sent to France some months in ad- 
vance of Franklin and Arthur Lee. “A quiet 
legation is the stuffed mattress which the 
political acrobat wants always to see ready 
under him in case of a slip.” 


—The selections from Bancroft’s letters 
and diaries, which have been a marked 
feature of Scribner’s for some months past, 
come to an end in the January issue with 
the close of his diplomatic service at Ber- 
lin. The extracts are largely of a personal 
nature, and bring the reader into contact 
with many eminent characters, including 
Lepsius, Bekker, Ranke, Trendelenburg, 
Hofmann, and Curtius, together with vari- 
ous men of high political rank. In one let-~ 
ter we have an account of the escape of the 
Empress from Paris, in 1870, the details of 
which Mr. Bancroft had from Dr. Evans 
himself, shortly after the event. One of the 
most pleasant incidents of his service was 
the formal renewal, by the University at 
Gottingen, of the doctor’s degree which he 
had received just fifty years before. 
Thomas F. Millard, writing of the settle- 
ment between Japan and Russia, shows an 
emphatic unwillingness to believe that any 
lasting equilibrium has been established. 
Korea is simply held under Japanese tutel- 
age by force, with no hope for a restora- 
tion of freedom, and there is no promise 
of any genuine reversion to Chinese admin- 
istration in Mantchuria. On the basis ot 
personal observation during repeated so- 
journs in Mantchuria, he expresses the 
conviction that Japan, during her short oc- 
cupation of southern Mantchuria, has done 
far more to destroy Chinese autonomy than 
Russia had ever done. Of course, there is 
the inevitable corollary, from the whole 
situation, that the United States should 
largely increase its naval strength in the 
Pacific. If the germs of that conclusion do 
not exist in any premises whatever, it will 
at once appear by spontaneous generation, 


—Judge Francis C. Lowell opens the At- 
lantic with a plea against the adoption by 
this country of a strictly professional dip- 
lomatic service. We could ill afford, he 
thinks, to adopt a method which would in 
the past have excluded from our foreign 
service such men as Motley, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Choate, Lowell, and Andrew D. White, 
ministers whose genera! culture and ability 
have proved of far more value to us than 
any amount of mere professional training. 
Our ministers to Great Britain during the 
past half-century are compared with the 
lists of British ministers to this country 
and to France, to the decided advantage of 
the American list. The Buropean method, 





he thinks, sacrifices initiative to routine, 
and so fails in great emergencies. Inciden- 
tally he touches upon one serious result of 
the fact that small‘salaries have led grad- 
ually to the almost exclusive selection of 
our leading ministers from the wealthy 
classes. Forced to use of their own funds, 
they expend altogether too lavishly, and so 
establish a precedent very burdensome to 
any successor of less, or possibly even of 
similar, wealth. To establish conditions 
under which no one but a multi-millionaire 
would consent to hold au ambassadorship, 
would eviden:ly be a great misfortune. The 
growing evil should be controlled, he sug- 
gests, by setting the salary at a reasonable 
figure, and giving strong intimation to the 
incumbent that expenditure beyond this sum 
would be looked upon with serious disfavor. 
Samuel P. Orth writes of special legislation 
in our State Legis!atures, with reference to 
the possibility of some substitute. Many 
requests for such legislation are inherently 
equitable, but the whole field of private bills 
belongs rather to the realm of adjudication 
thar. that of legislation, and the Legislature 
should be relieved by the creation of some 
properly constituted body to deal with busi- 
ness of this nature. Great advantage would 
be gained, he thinks, by a return to the old 
New England idea of local self-government. 
In the absence of some effective method of 
dealing with merely local and private mat- 
ters, constitutional prohibitions are and 
must ever be ineffective to prevent special 
legislation. 


—Among the innumerable exceptions to 
Dr. Osler’s famous dictum we beg leave to 
catalogue one Dr. Lavendar, of Old Chester, 
Pennsylvania, who, at an age of presum- 
able incapacity, again steps forward, in 
the pages of Harper’s, as leading character 
in a new novel, Is it not about time for 
the establishment of a Carnegie fund to 
lighten the labors of aged characters in the 
field of fiction? Mr. Nevinson’s slave-trade 
investigation continues in the same de- 
pressing strain. He believes, though admit- 
tedly without conclusive evidence, that ef- 
forts were made to poison him by parties 
interested in suppressing his revelation of 
present conditions. A forecast of his clos- 
ing paper, to appear in February, indi- 
cates a severe arraignment of England for 
her neglect of alleged responsibility in the 
matter, and an urgent call to our own Gov- 
ernment to enter vigorous protest against 
the continuance of the evil. Less harrow- 
ing to the nerves are a number of articles 
of more remote ethnological interest, in- 
cluding a description of recent mound ex- 
plorations in the Black Warrior River re- 
gion of Alabama, by H. Newell Wardle of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, a collection of legends of the 
City of Mexico, by Thomas A. Janvier, and 
a paper on the Indian music of South Amer- 
ica, by Charles Johnson Post. The Easy 
Chair is movad by the Conway autobiog- 
raphy to moralize entertainingly on the old 
problem whether there was really any pos- 
sibility that the evils of the past should 
have been by choice avoided, while Dr. 
Alden, in the Study, still continues to find 
grounds for an optimistic view of present- 
day literature. 


~The quarterly periodical by way of emi- 
neney, the Oxford English Dictionary (H. 
Frowde), continues in its January issue the 
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letter R“(Reign-Reserve) under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. A. Craigie. The prefix re- 
of course plays an extensive part in this 
section—Reign to Reserve—and it would 
puzzle not only a foreigner but a native 
to distinguish it in every case, and to pro- 
mounce rapidly the words here found in 
juxtaposition. Reigning, Reignite, Reillume, 
Reim, Reimage, are examples found on the 
first page. We have marked for notice 
some proofs of the birthright fluidity and 
redundancy of our speech. Relation (kins- 
man) is recorded for 1502; Relative, at a 
decent interval, for 1657. From 1485 Repos- 
itory was spelt with penultimate o; in 
1862, Dean Goulburn (or shall we rather 
say his printer?) preferred @, and now 
one may take his choice. In 1832 Harriet 
Martineau used the form Reproduceable: 
in 1834, Reproducible, the handier of the 
two. Repertory, in the sense of ‘index, 
list,’ goes back to 1552, and first in 1845 
annexes the meaning of dramatic stock; 
from 1847 to 1885 the French répertoire 
was adopted as French; in 1897 one no 
longer feels called upon to italicize the 
word, whose naturalization is assured by 
dropping the accent of the first e. We have 
now, consequently, two Bnglish equiva- 
lents. Similarly, in 1451, Replevy was Eng- 
lish for the writ, side by side with the 
Anglo-French Replevin. Renown (by way 
of Anglo-French) was well established in 
the fourteenth century, but Chaucer took 
over Renomee’ from Old French, while Lord 
Berners, translating Froissart in 1523, ad- 
ventured Reno’me, which it would have been 
handy to keep for poetic resource (as 
would Remenant for Remnant). Finally, 
the spellings Repellant and Repellent have 
an equal age and authority. 


—There are plenty of people who still 
need to be told that Reliable is a grand old 
English word (1569), even if it came into 
familiar use only some three _ centuries 
later, Coleridge meantime (1816) building 
Reliability upon it; Mr. Craigie briefly sets 
this forth, with a mention of analogies and 
a proper reference to the late Fitzedward 
Hall’s standard work on adjectives in -able, 
-ible. Under Religion is noted Cicero's de- 
rivation (relegere, ‘to read over again’), 
along with our modern preference for re- 
ligare, ‘to bind,’ in the effort to find a de- 
finition and a sanction. Under Reins is a 
curious quotation from Wyclif's version of 
Ezekiel ix. 2: “O man. clothid with 
lynnen, and an ynkhorn of a wryter in his 
reynes,” where the King James version 
reads: “And one man among them was 
clothed with linen, with a writer's inkhorn 
by his side.” Reporter (for the press) 
turns up in 1815, but the verb to Report 
only about 1850—Reportorial, which seems 
not to have been laughed down as irregular, 
in 1860. Reminisce, which suggests jour- 
nalistic coinage, began as transitive verb in 
1829, and was in intransitive employ in 1882. 
Addison (1702) is cited for Republic of 
Letters, showing one phase of the Oxford 
Dictionary as a book of familiar quota- 
tions. The older parties grow, the more 
difficult it is to formulate their principles, 
so we will conclude with Mr. Craigie’s ac- 
count of what constitutes Republicanism in 
the United States: “A party ... which 
favors liberal interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, extension of the centra! power, and 
&@ protective tariff.” 





—The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America occurred at Madi- 
son, Wis., December 27-29. “The attend- 
ance,” writes a correspondent, “was some- 
what smaller than on former occasions, yet 
about one hundred were present at the 
opening session. As hosts, the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin were ideal. 
Their hospitality was Western in its cor- 
diality, Southern in its graciousness. To 
receptions, luncheons, and smokers the 
members of the Association have been ac- 
customed; but to a hospitality that included 
the entertainment of the visitors during the 
entire meeting at the homes of the mem- 
bers of the general faculty of the Univer- 
sity, they have hitherto been strangers. Of 
the papers presented at the meeting it is 
impossible to speak in detail. The chair- 
man’s address does, however, demand spe- 
cial mention. Professor Blackburn chose as 
his theme ‘A Neglected Branch of the 
Teaching of English.’ This neglect he de- 
fined as ‘training in talking, in the oral 
use of the mother tongue—not oratory, lec- 
tures, etc., but the use of speech in the 
ordinary events of life.’ Professor Black- 
burn pointed out the fundamental distinc- 
tion between learning to speak a language 
and learning to read and write it. The one 
depends upon the memorizing of facts, the 
other upon the gaining of skill through 
practice. They are, therefore, two distinct 
branches. But modern social life, while 
rendering both indispensable, has provided 
very inadequately for the former. The 
child acquires such knowledge of the moth- 
er tongue as he may through the associa- 
tions of home, playground, and the street; 
a large part of the instruction thus given 
being ill fitted to develop correct habits of 
speech. In the secondary school the con- 
ditions are scarcely more favorable. Here 
the training in oral speech is confined 
mostly to the correction of bad habits of 
speaking, and does not tend toward the de.- 
velopment of either fluency or correctness. 
In the college, conditions are, if possible, 
still more unfavorable. Here special at- 
tention is given to practice in writing, 
while practice in speaking is almost wholly 
neglected. The result of all this neglect of 
systematic training in the use of the spoken 
word is a lamentable inability on the part 
of most of us to express our meaning clear- 
ly and forcibly when occasion calls for it. 
The causes of this inability are many. One 
of the commonest is a lack of a stock of 
words thoroughly at command. Another 
cause is inexactness in the use of words, 
due to ignorance of their meaning and con- 
notation. Mispronunciations, grammatical 
faults, slovenly utterance, and similar de- 
fects make up the sum total of the deplora- 
ble lack of skill in the use of speech so 
apparent among us. The remedy is to be 
found in more practice. Professor Black- 
burn suggested the use of oral themes as 
a part of the rhetorical training in school 
and college classes. He urged also that all 
recitations in any subject be treated as 
exercises inthedevelopment of correct hab- 
its of speech. In the study of foreign lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, is afforded the 
best possible training in oral speech, since 
translation is a kind of oral composition. 
By such means, without burdening the 
overcrowded curriculum of the schools with 
new subjects, may teachers do much to sup- 





ply the defects of early training in the use 
of the mother tongue At the business 
meeting which concluded the sessions, off- 
cers for the ensuing year were chosen as 
follows: For chairman, Prof. B. P. Baillot 
of Northwestern University; for secretary 
Prof. C. B. Wilson of the State University 
of Iowa, to succeed Prof. Raymond Weeks 
whose resignation was accepted with re- 
gret. The executive committee will consist 
of Profs. T. A. Jenkins of the University of 
Chicago, H. M. Belden of the University of 
Missouri, and M. F. Liberma of the Unt- 
versity of Cincinnati. The next meeting 
will be held at Chicago. The increase in 
membership of the Association during the 
past year has come largely from the Middle 
West. The total active m« mbership is now 
108."" 


SEA POWER IN 1812 


Sea Power in its Relations to the Was of 
is/2. By Capt. A. F. Mahan, D.C.L., 
LL.D., U. 8 N. 2 vols. Boston: Litile, 
Brown & Co. 1905. 


In these handsome volumes, uniform with 
his other works on Sea Power, Captain 
Mahan is at hig best. He has descended 
from the clouds of prophecy and specula- 
tion to walk with firm tread upon ground 
which he has made peculiarly his own. 
The involved and obscure style, so appro 
priate to the utterances of the seer, has 
disappeared, remaining, if at all, only as 
an occasional echo from the past, while 
the vigor of his sentences reflects the 
confident holding of opinions wherein lurks 
no shadow of doubt, Combined with these 
beliefs is a fine sense of responsibility to 
make others share them, and to present 
the course of the events which led to the 
War of 1812 ag the inevitable result of cer- 
tain economic and maritime doctrines car- 
ried to their logical extreme by one na- 
tion, which possessed an abundance of sea 
power, against a second, comparatively 
destitute both of the means and the wii] to 
resist. Others have recited the chronicles 
of the War of 1812, but It was reserved to 
Capt. Mahan to write its history. As an 
analyst, he traces the vexations and irri- 
tations precedent to hostilities back to 
their ultimate source; as a strategist, he 
describes the several campaigns and their 
incidents, both naval and military; and, 
as a naval officer, he perceives and preaches 
the inconceivable folly of not providing, in 
time, some respectable measure of defence, 

The high plane from which he views this 
period can be best illustrated by suggesting 
that he appears to consider military and 
naval events, interesting and memorable 
as they are, as of no greater importance 
than the occurrences which brought them 
about. A few fights on land and sea afe to 
him of less moment than the mighty flow 
of a country’s development. A political 
principle, whether right or wrong, adopted 
by a sturdy people, maintained with In- 
flexible resolution for nearly two centuries, 
accepted as the only possible means of 
self-preservation, regarded as the fountain 
of national prosperity, and never formally 
abandoned, is a large enough factor in 
the world’s affairs to challenge the re- 
spect of the author, and to warrant his 
devoting to its unfoldiug over one-'nird of 
his eight hundred and thirty-odd pages. 
No better index of the general scope of this 
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work is needed than the large proportion 
it gives to antecedent and determining 
causes, a subject which Mr. Roosevelt, for 
example, in his ‘Naval War of 1812,’ very 
properly dismisses in half a dozen pages, 
as being aside from his purpose. 

Capt. Mahan is quite right in saying 
that “It may seem at first far-fetched to 
go back to 1651 for the origins of the 
War of 1812; but without such preliminary. 
consideration it is impossible to under- 
stand, or to make due allowance for, the 
course of Great Britain.”” The Navigation 
Act of that year, framed with the intent 
of forcing commerce into English bottoms 
as an indispensable agency for reaching 
British consumers, directed that “no mer- 
chandise from Asia, Africa, or America, 
including the colonies, should be imported 
into England in other than English-bull' 
ships, belonging to English subjects, and 
of which the master and mariners are 
also, for the most part of them, of the 
people of this commonwealth.” “Foreign 
merchantmen,” so Capt. Mahan points 
out, “‘might import into England the pro- 
ducts of their own country; but both they 
and English vessels must ship such car- 
goes in the country of origin, not at any 
intermediate port.’’ Later, a concession 
to foreign vessels was 
“further qualified by heavier duties, 
called aliens’ duties, upon their cargoes; 
and by the requirement that three-fourths 
of their crew entering English ports 
should be of the same nationality as the 
ship. The object of this regulation was 
to prevent the foreign state from increasing 
its tonnage by employing seamen other than 
its own. This went beyond mere protec- 
tion of English vessels, and was a direct 
attack, though by municipal law, upon the 
growth of foreign shipping.” 

Having stated the aim of this and subse- 
quent legislation by Parliament, the build- 
ing up of British commerce, and the in- 
creasing of the number of English seamen 
availab'e for employment in time of war, 
the author proceeds steadily and surely, by 
a chain of exceptional occurrences and 
through the devious paths of diplomacy and 
negotiation, to the day of our rupture with 
Great Britain, fortifying his conclusions at 
every step by reference to original docu- 
ments or other acknowledged authority. 
England’s attitude on the ocean towards 
foreign vessels was a natural corollary to 
the position she had assumed in her great 
Navigation Act. It was that of the strong 
man who deliberately ignores the rigats of 
the weak. Adopted at first for selfish rea- 
sons, its maintenance in the gigantic strug- 
gie with Napoleon was held to be essential 
to England's very existence. No British 
writer could more luminously or powerfully 
write the brief for his own country’s policy 
than has Capt. Mahan, in his desire to do 
atrict justice to both parties to a quarrel 
wherein no adjus:ment was possible without 
sacrifice of principles conceived to be vital 
Even the impressing of British seamen on 
board American ships, on the ground that 
Allegiance waa inalienable and that the 
King was entitled to the services of h's sub- 
jects wherever found, which is commonly 
supposed to have been the chief ground for 
hostilities, had a certain show of reason 
at a time when, without sallors to man her 
ships, Great Britain would have fallen un- 
der the French sway. The practice was not 
at all universally reprobated by leading 
Americans at the very time. Galling be- 





yond description were the restrictions put 
upon our shipping. 

“The American found exerted over his na- 
tional commerce a control indistinguish- 
able in practice from that of colonial days. 
From what ports his ships should sail, whi- 
ther they might go, what cargoes they might 
carry, under what rules be governed in their 
own ports, were dictated to him as abso- 
lutely, if not in as extensive detail, as be- 
fore the War of Independence.” 

Under such conditions as these, the only 
wonder is that the break was so long de- 
ferred. 

These opening chapters could not be 
shortened without injury. They are of ab- 
sorbing interest, dealing with happenings 
often of a thrilling nature, and with a vivid 
play of human passions and prejudices on 
the largest scale. Their reading must, not 
infrequently, be exceedingly painful to us 
Americans, even if we do not all share Oapt. 
Mahan’s contempt for Jefferson, whose pref- 
erence for gunboats, non-intercourse acts, 
and embargoes distinctly invited the Indig- 
nities and insults to which the flag was sub. 
jected. The latter was not respected even 
when hoisted on board a national vessel. 
We can see how a little firmness and prepa- 
ration, in season, would have spared us 
much humiliation, probably war itself. We 
must grieve over the position of the United 
States, whose commerce seemed likely to be 
crushed out of existence between the upper 
millstone of the Berlin Decrees and the 
nether millstone of the Orders in Council, 
and we blush for our duplicity in contending 
with France that the Emperor had not re- 
scinded the Berlin Decrees, and, at the same 
instant, with Great Britain that we had. 
We shall never be great as a people until 
we cease being “‘smart.” 

In his preliminary discussion of the the- 
atre of war and the strategy dictated by 
geographical conditions and by our own pau- 
city of naval force, Capt. Mahan points out 
that the United States on the land could 
move offensively only on the Northern 
frontier, where reasons of both political 
and military expediency combined to im- 
pose prompt action. On the _ sea, she 
might harrass British commerce to some 
extent, but she could deliver no really ef- 
fective blow against Britain’s overwhelm- 
ing fleet. Upon these two considerations 
might have been based a correct plan of 
campaign, involving a skilful disposition of 
our few ships, on the one hand, and a 
vigorous use of our army, on the other. It 
is interesting to note that, of the three 
officers whose opinions were asked by the 
Navy Department, to Commodore John 
Rodgers, who alone held broad and gound 
views as to the employment of our scanty 
marine, fate denied the opportunity of 
personal distinction which fell to the lot of 
his colleagues, Decatur and Bainbridge. 
He advised combined action and the mov- 
ing in squadrons, while they favored dis- 
persion of the ships and “relying upon 
the enterprise of their officers.” The De- 
partment endeavored to adopt both sug- 
gestions, with the natural consequence of 
failure to secure the benefits of either. 
It is observable that Capt. Mahan apparent- 
ly sees no valid ground in the events of 
this war for changing his often-expressed 
opinion as to the inconclusive nature of 
privateering. a subject which he deals with 
fully and sympathetically in his Chapter 
XIV.: “The achievement of the naval ves- 
sela was to that of the private armed 
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nearly as three to two. These results may 
be accepted as disposing entirely of the 
extravagant claims made for privateering 
as a system, when compared with a reg- 
ular naval service.” His Chapter V. is 
worth reading for its careful exposition of 
conditiong at the moment hostilities be- 
gan, both as to men and means, and espe- 
cially for its definition of the author’s 
point of view. 

The touchstone of Sea Power ig applied 
even to the operations on our Northern 
frontier during the entire war, which, de- 
spite their seeming confusion, are now 
shown by this form of analysis to have 
been consistent and coherent. We were 
oblivious, as Brock was alive, to its po- 
tency; hence his successes at Detroit and 
elsewhere, and our own failures until Per- 
ry’s victory on Lake Erie, after which the 
Northwest returned to the American fold. 
While using this principle as a guide 
through the tangle of events, it must not 
be supposed that the author has written a 
thesis in its defence; yet its truth, assumed 
from the outset, is tested at every point. 

With the varying phases and incidents of 
this war, we are all so familiar that a new 
writer can hope only to elucidate some 
rather obscure point, such as Elliott’s con- 
duct at the battle of Lake Erie, Law- 
rence’s mental attitude when he engag- 
ed the Shannon, and the tactics of certain 
encounters on sea and land, unless, as is 
the case with Captain Mahan, he brings 
to bear some fresh method of analysis to 
stimulate on the part of the reader an in- 
terest which monotony of previous narra- 
tion had somewhat dulled. In considering 
both sides of the struggle, Captain Mahan 
is impelled to remark that “it is in such 
study of reciprocal action between ene- 
mies that the lessons of war are learned 
and its principles established, in a manner 
to which the study of combats between 
Single ships, however brilliant, affords no 
equivalent,” unconsciously emphasizing the 
difference between himself and his prede- 
cessors. At the same time he goes minute- 
ly into the operations of the various cam- 
paigns, so that any one who cares may 
learn all the tactical incidents of each 
action. 

He finds that the harrying of our coast 
towns and even the burning of our na- 
tional capitol were less influential in. pro- 
ducing a willingness on our part to end 
hostilities than the rigid commercial block- 
ade established and maintained by the 
British south of Narragansett Bay. Amer- 
ican commerce, it appears, dwindled rap- 
idly until, in 1814, it was practically an- 
nihilated. A few ships of war, instead of 
Jefferson's preposterous gunboats, would 
have repaid their cost a hundredfold. 
The universal distress created by the close 
grip on our harbors and estuaries is men- 
tioned by all the historians who write of 
this period, notably by McMaster and 
Henry Adams, but its value as a military 
measure is best exhibited by Captain Ma- 
han. One might almost say that the dis- 
tinguishing feature of this history of a 
famous war is the prominence given to the 
indirect effects of its less striking naval 
movements. 

The final chapter, giving the details of 
the peace negotiations, is most interest- 
ing. Hampered by the arbitrary demands 
of the British Government, the commis- 
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sioners were unable to agree even when 
both countries were heartily tired of war. 
Happily, at the critical moment, the sensi- 
ble counsels of the Duke of Wellington 
turned the scale, and a treaty was sign- 
ed wherein not a single principle for 
which we had unsheathed the sword was 
even mentioned. Wise in its day, and es- 
tablishing a precedent which might well 
be followed now, Downing Street insisted 
on ratification without change or amend- 
ment in any particular, thus wantonly de- 
priving our Senate of a rare opportunity 
to display its ability to undo good work. 

There were, throughout the struggle, 
gallant deeds on sea and shore reflecting 
credit on Americans and British alike, but 
the story is, after all, saddening. Like 
many wars, this was ill-considered and 
foolish; like most wars, it was entire- 
ly avoidable. Of a prudent making ready 
in advance, as the Japanese have recently 
done, there is no trace. Our strategy 
was faulty to the verge of childishness; 
our military leaders at the outset were 
superannuated and incompetent; our own 
people, divided in sentiment, were so keen 
after gain that they traded with the 
enemy whenever and however they could. 
Ruthlessly destroying Newark, Ontario, we 
provoked the legitimate response of Ross 
and his invading army in the burning of 
our national capitol. Having neglected to 
fill the ranks of our regular army in sea- 
son, we trusted to a militia that, but too 
frequently, broke and ran after the first 
volley. 

On the other hand, the impressment of 
seamen, though never formally abandoned 
as a right by Great Britain, has not 
been practised by her since the Treaty of 
Ghent. So discordant were the various com- 
munities in our political body, and so con- 
flicting their interests, that one is tempt- 
ed to believe, with the historian, that only 
through the external pressure exerted by 
a strong and somewhat unscrupulous enemy 
could they have been welded into a self- 
contained and interdependent State: the 
Revolution finding its complement in the 
War of 1812. The former freed us; the lat- 
ter made us into a nation. Herein we find 
such consolation as we may in reading 
one of the most scholarly and absorbing 
in the series of recent American histories, 
and eminently worthy of a place on the 
library shelf beside the larger works of 
Henry Adams, McMaster, Rhodes, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


The Flower Book. By Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. London: The Fine Art Society. 
1905. 300 copies numbered; no further 
issue. 


It seems impossible that color reproduc- 
tions of water colors could be carried to 
greater perfection than in this‘Flower Book’ 
facsimile by the firm of Piazza & Co., Paris. 
At the Society’s rooms in Bond Street op- 
portunity has been given to compare the 
reproductions with the original designs in 
the book itself. The lack of imaginative 
art at the present moment, when technique 
alone and truth to nature are aims held in 
view by most artists, to the exclusion of 
beauty, has been much commented on and 
deplored; it is therefore of immense benefit 
that this work, containing all the best 
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be within reach of so many more people 
than before, and should stimulate individ- 
ual effort in seekers after the ideal. To 
the unremitting two years’ labor of Signor 
Piazza and the immense strides in the pro- 
cess of reproduction this good work is due. 

‘The Flower Book’ was the pastime of 
Burne-Jones's holidays, in his home at Rot- 
tingdean-by-the-Sea. He delighted In col- 
lecting beautiful names of flowers, of which 
in many cases the meanings had been for- 
gotten, and for which he found his own 
interpretation—for no flower appears in any 
of the pictures; they represent the subjects 
the names suggested. The designs are cir- 
cular, six inches in diameter, painted in 
gouache (water color mixed with body color 
and gold) on Michallet rough paper. They 
were begun in 1882, and during sixteen years 
thirty-eight designs were completed. Many 
were left slightly sketched in pencil, but 
these are not reproduced. To quote from 
Lady Burne-Jones’s introductory note: 

“He began the series, keeping by him a 
list of beautiful names that he had met 
with, choosing subjects from among them 
from time to time. And first he 
thought any love.y or romantic name would 
lend itself to his purpose, but soon found 
that it was not so, and that comparatively 
few were of use. Such as had too obvious 
meaning—as, for instance, Odin’s Helen, or 
Fair Maid of France—he rejected because 
there was not any reserve of thought in 
them for imagination to work upon. A pic- 
ture, he held, should be no faint echo of 
other men’s thoughts, but a voice concur- 
rent or prophetical. It was easy enough, 
he said, merely to illustrate, but he wanted 
to add to the meaning of words or to wring 
their secret from them.” 

Among these designs are some of Burne- 
Jones’s most beautiful inventions,e.g.,Gold- 
en Gate,” in which angels are bringing out 
the sun from the opened gates of heaven to 
shine on the world; “Morning Glories,” in 
which angels of the Byzantine type, so 
characteristic of the master, are spreading 
out clouds at dawn; “Star of Bethlehem,” 
where, in the midst of a rocky landscape, 
the kings in gorgeous apparel of red and 
blue and orange are making their way to- 
wards the tiny manger in the middle dis- 
tance, above which shines the star. Splen- 


.did in solemnity are “Black Archangel,” 


Satan, sitting enthroned amid flames: “Ar- 
bor Tristis,”” in which the base of the 
tree of the cross grows up through steps 
of bare rock against a twilight sky with a 
window-lighted city below. In some of the 
subjects we find the themes of Burne- 
Jones’s pictures treated again entirely dif- 
ferently—‘Witches Tree,” for instance, in 
which we have Merlin and Nimue; “Golden 
Cup,” representing the Holy Grail; and 
“Grave of the Sea” with the mermaid and 
her drowned lover; ‘“Venus’s Looking- 
Glass,” in which the moonlight is beauti- 
fully rendered, shining into the lake and on 
the face of Venus. These pictures all have 
the atmosphere of fairyland; they are like 
visions of scenes in a crystal Dall or magic 
mirror—creations of fancy full of sponta- 
neity and beauty. They vary much in style, 
the later ones becoming more Byzantine in 
character. 

The letterpress, consisting of an intro- 
duction by Lady Burne-Jones and short 
explanatory notes to each subject, has 
been done in script by Mr. Graily Hewitt, 
this form being considered more suitable 
to the delicacy of the drawings. The book 
is bound in dark-green sealskin, or the pic- 





qualities of imaginative design, should now 


tures can be had mounted in sunk mounts 
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separately In a box. Some copies are bound 
with handtooled decoration designed by Mr 
Douglas Cockerell in a more elaborate and 


costly style. 


In the Name of the Bodleian. By 
tine Birrell 
1905. 


The president of the Board of Education 
in the new Liberal Ministry is an expert 
in the composition of the semi-serious 
essay. Less frivolous and freakish than Mr. 
Andrew Lang, but quite as humorous, he 
writes with a penetrating acumen that has 
been happily fostered by his legal studies 
What mythology and ethnology are to Mr. 
Lang, the law is to Mr. Birrell, a thing to 
be taken seriously in the many-colored 
medley of subjects that must be 
lightly or left alone—Hannah More, for ex- 
ample. At the end of the present volume, 
named none tooattractively from the first 


Augus- 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


touched 


of its twenty-seven essays, two have been 


slipped in that are purely legal—that on 
“Contempt of Court,” and “5 Edward VII., 
Chapter 12°’; the latter, at any rate, is too 
technical for its company, and had beat 
have ended where it must have begun, in 
some legal periodical 

With these exceptions, the volume is ful 


ly equal in interest to its charming pre- 
decessors It is mainly about books and 
bookishness, and many of the essays are 
sublimated book reviews. One of the most 
charming its “A Connoisseur,’’ a descrip 
tion of the personality of Mr. Birrell's 
father-in-law, the poet Frederick Locker 
Lampson. It is a delicately Intimate tri 
bute which will appeal to all readers of 
‘London Lyrics,’ and should increase their 
number The late owner of the famous 
Rowfant Library is best known by these 
lyrics and by his anthology, ‘Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum,’ a_ collection § of occasional 
verses which was suppressed by Landors 
publishers on a question of copyright. But 
Locker wrote, or rather compiled, besides 
these, a ‘Patchwork’ (the title reminds one 
of a famous Miscellany of Clement of Alex- 
andria), published in 1879, which had no 
great circulation, but has proved a boon 
to many a@ pressman at a loss for quota- 
tions or anecdotes. 

Now that Mr. Birrell has taken his piace 
as a Cabinet Minister, adding yet another 
to England's admiradle list of literary 
statesmen, it is amusing to read an essay 
written in 1898 and included in this collec- 
tion, “Our Great Middle Class’’—a back- 
ward review of Arnold's famous indictment, 
in 1871, of the Englisn middle class. Mr. 
Birrell points out that Arnold's message ia 
‘Friendship’s Garland’ was unheeded by the 
barbarian aristocrats, and unread (at 
four-and-sixpence a copy) by the working 
classes 

No; it was the middle class, to whom 
Mr. Arnold himself belonged, who took bim 
to honest hearts, stuck his photograph up- 
on their writing-tables, and sounded his 
praises so loudly that his fame even reach- 
ed the United States of America... . They 
did not mind being insulted; they overiook- 
ed exaggeration; they pardoned ignorance. 
Yet though meek in spirit they have not 
inherited the earth; indeed, there are those 
who assert that their chances are gone, 
their sceptre for ever buried. It is ali over 
with the middle class. The crowds 
that flocked to hear Cobden and Bright, 
that aDhorred slavery, that cheered Kos- 
suth, that hated the income-tax, are now 
watered down by a huge population who do 
not know, and do not wap! to know, what 
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the income-tax is, but who do want to 
know what the Government is going to do 
for them in the matter of shorter hours, 
better wages, and constant employment. 
Will the rabble we wonder, prove as teach- 
able as the middle class? - In the 
meantime it would be a mistake to assume 
that the middle class counts for nothing, 
even at an election. As to ideas, 
have we got any new ones since 18717. . . 
Would that we could revive Arminius, to 
tell us what he thinks of our new Ariel 
[Mr. Chamberlain] girdling the earth with 
twenty Prime Ministers, each the choicest 
product of a self-governing and deeply in- 
volved colony. Is it a vital or a vulgar 
dea?” 


These essays are all short, abound In an- 
ecdote and gossip about literary men and 


politiclans—there is an excellent one on 
Disraeli—and it would Se a limited taste 
indeed that could not extract from them 
everal half-hours of entertainment 

Lea Troubles de Hollande a la Veille de la 
Révolution Francaise. By Henry de Pey- 
ster. Paris: Picard. 


This is an extraordinarily thorough and 
minute study of Dutch affairs during the pe- 
riod 1780-1795. Throughout these fifteen years 
es of crises, both domestic and tnter- 


a ser 


national, distracted the Seven Provinces, 
and left them no alternative but‘ that of 
ettiing their disputes by calling in the for- 


elgner. M Peyster begins his survey of 
he situation by sketching the social life of 
Dutch at this time, and then proceeds 


de 


he 
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of the leading motives at great length: the 
trouble between the House of Orange and 
the middle class, the skill of Harris in 
bringing about the English alliance, the In- 
tervention of Prussia, the personal policy 
of Wilhelmina, and the appeal of the Dutch 
Democrats to France. As an Individual fig- 
ure, no one stands out so clearly in these 
pages as Van de Spiegel, Grand Penslonary 
after the Restoration of 1787. As for the 
Restoration itself, M. de Peyster calls it 
the first step on the sad path which even- 
tually led Holland to its salvation. The in- 


| dolence and apathy of the Dutch on the eve 


of the Revolution were almost incredible 
when one considers what the same race had 
accomplished three generations earlier. Aft 
time, the country was not without 


the same 


| its grandiose aspirations, among which the 
| chief was a project for bringing about a re- 


union of the seventeen provinces without the 
use of force or any considerable expendi- 


ture. Although the Republic had no real 


army and was in a bad financial position, it 


did not realize the extent of its own weak- 
ness until it suffered itself to become over- 
shadowed by the influence of England. If 


| Van de Spiegel is the most striking figure 


| of the present plece, 


through an account of internal organization | 


o a portraiture of the party leaders. After 
hus describing the general] conditions which 


marked the domestic situation, he goes on 
to bring in foreign Powers, such as Eng- 
land. Prussia, and France. In a word, the 
monograph is a political study, but not 
in the narrowest sense of the word. The 


with its graphic 


first chapter, for example, 
lelineation of Dutch society, might be wrest- 
ed from the context and published with per- 
fect propriety as an independent essay. 

In the political portion of his narrative, 
M. de Peyster finds space to discuss each 
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the most insignificant 
is William V. The ancient hold which the 
House of Orange had possessed upon the 
affection and allegiance of the masses could 
not be weakened even by his instability of 
character, but he managed to lose touch 
with the middle class altogether, while in 
his relations with Prussia there is a strong 
flavor of the burlesque. 

In his remarks about the intervention of 
France, M. de Peyster shows great judgment 
and fairness of spirit. In 179% the Dutch 
fancied that they really wished to secure 
something like solidarity with France. The 
exactions of the Directory soon dispelled 
this dream, and under the Empire the first 
which arose against Napoleon were 
hatched in Holland. It was then discovered 
that what was wanted was neither the 
friendship of England nor of France, but in- 


dependence. What the Dutch gained from 
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the French Revolution was not so much the 
birth of new institutions as a fresh stimulus 
to the democratic spirit, in the recognition 
of a new ideal to be sought through unity 
and equality. The régime of Stadtholder 
and oligarchy disappears before the new 
conception of a truer citizenship than that 
of the eighteenth, or even of the seven- 
teenth, century. 

This excellent work is solidly based upon 
a large accumulation of original materials, 
nor is it less thoughtful than learned. 
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